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There’s no fali color like Vermont fali color. 
From the green of the meadows to the blazing, almost 
unbelievably red maples. Visit Vermont this 
autumn. Nothing efee comes close. 
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State of Vermont, Desk 313 
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YermontLife 


O ne of the constants that every editor of this magazine has 
had to deal with is the ever-present tension between tradi- 
tional Vermont — that near-mythical land of unchanging 
Green Mountains and Stern Yankee farmers clad in blaclc- 
and-red-checked wool — and contemporary Vermont, 
which, in our case, has cities, high-tech industries, and traffic jams. 

So in every issue of Vermont Life we try to show something of tra- 
ditional Vermont and something of the contemporary. But it's un- 
usual to have both Vermonts expressed in a single article. That's why 
we immediately lilced Chris Bohjalian's story on New Age Dowsing: 
It finds a fascinating mix of both traditional and contemporary at the 
American Society of Dowsers' headąuarters and annual convention in 
Danville (page 60). 

Change is inescapable, yet Vermonters resist it. Though old-fash- 
ioned wooden barns are becoming morę scarce in the Vermont land- 
scape, some are being preserved and put to new uses (page 30). And we 
are reassured to know that some Vermonters are making a special ef- 
fort to save some of the traditional breeds of livestock (page 66). 

Will Vermonters always go deer hunting? Some of them will surely 
engage in that November ritual as long as they live, and a new book 
by photographer John Miller finds evidence that deer hunters are pass- 
ing on their love of the outdoors and their skills to a new generation 
(page 36). 

Ali in all, Vermont remains an exciting mix of the old and the new. 
And despite all the high-tech help we have these days, no one has yet 
come up with a way to predict just when fali foliage will peak (page 
52). Nevertheless, we still manage to enjoy the annual display. Here's 
hoping that you do too. 
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LETTERS 


Ad Venture 
To the editor: 

My initial exposure to your publi- 
cation was in 1951 in Manchester, at 
Johnny Appleseed's book-shop. I was 
immediately drawn to the contents, 
and was particularly attracted by the 
fact that there were no distracting ad- 
vertisements cluttering up the pages! 

Over these many years, I cannot re- 
call any issue that was not beguiling 
or inspiring; in fact I usually clipped 
at least one of the articles to send 
along to a friend. Therefore, you may 
understand my dismay when it was 
revealed that economics had forced 
your decision to accept ads. I really 
did shudder, thinking that this would 
be just one morę casualty on the 
downward trend. How wrong I was! 

I really enjoyed the interesting ads. 
They are QUALITY, and are attrac- 
tively placed, giving the magazine a 
very up-beat look. So, this is an in- 
stance where "change" has become a 
plus! I am truły delighted, and look 
forward to futurę issues. 

Barbara Dahn 

Pasadena, California 

Vermont Life continues to receive a sub- 
stantial amount of mail regarding out de¬ 
cision to accept paid advertising. The ma- 
jority of such mail is favorable to the de¬ 
cision, though some subscribers remain 
very firmly opposed. For reasons of space, 
in futurę issues we will publish only those 
letters that make new points. However, 
all such letters will continue to be read 
and answered by the editor, as in the past. 
— Editor 

Discouery 
To the editor: 

I "discovered" Vermont Life in the 
most bizarre place — my dentist's 
waiting room. That one issue hooked 
me (ads and all!) and I sent in my sub- 
scription order. I have sińce received 
two issues, and I love every page. I 
was born in Burlington, but have lived 
all but a few months in New York 
State. Something inside me always 

(continued on page 12) 


The lfermont Country Storę* 

"The centerpiece of Weston is the justly 
*■-* famed Vermont Country Storę ."Vermont Life. 

A Yisit YoiTll Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known 
in all 50 States through the Voice of the 
Mountains mail order catalog. We have 
two Stores: the original storę is located in 
the picturesąue village of Weston. Our sec- 
ond storę with the popular catalog bargain 
attic is conveniently located right off of 
1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you11 
find products you thought had long disap- 
peared such as penny candy, Vermont 
Common Crackers and floursack towels 
as well as many other useful and practical 
items. Interspersed with the merchandise 
are hundreds of artifacts from the past - it's 
like shopping in a museum. A visit you'11 
remember long after you get home. 

We've Been Part of Vermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 

Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the 
State. They named this new venture, Vermont Life . For almost 
50 years now, Vermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at the Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Vermont Life, which has for all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while depicting 
its incredible natural beauty. 

Lyman Orton 


OUR STORES: 

Rt. 100 WESTON 

The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 

Yisit our catalog bargain attic 
at this convenient location. 

OPEN: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5pm 


MAIL ORDER CATALOG: 

The Vermont Country Storę® 
926 Main Street 
Weston, VT 05161 
(802) 362-2400 

□ SEND FREE CATALOG 
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Naulakha, Kipling's Dummerston home. 


Kipling's Little 
Black Box 

S OUTHERN YERMONT^ 
Marlboro College finds 
itself at the center of 
perhaps the most exciting 
development in decades for 
those who love and study 
the works of British author 
Rudyard Kipling. 

Kipling lived in Dummer¬ 
ston, near Brattleboro, for 
four years at the turn of the 
century, but left in a hurry 
in 1896, after a property 
rights dispute with his 
brother-in-law, Beatty 
Balestier, who threatened 
him with legał action and 
physical violence. In their 
hurried departure, Kipling 
and his wife, Caroline, a 
Brattleboro native, left be- 
hind a safe-deposit box that 
rested for nearly 100 years 
in the Vermont National 
Bank in Brattleboro, until it 
was discovered and tumed 


over to Marlboro College, 
which has a significant 
Kipling collection. 

The box is fuli of docu- 
ments, poems and letters 
that have Kipling scholars 
buzzing. Several manu- 
scripts of Kipling poems, in- 
cluding one believed to be 
unpublished, may shed 
light on his literary legacy. 
A letter in the box seems to 
undercut to some degree 
one scholar's suggestion 



that Kipling had a homo- 
sexual affair with another 
brother-in-law, Wolcott 
Balestier. 

Though Kipling's stay in 
Vermont ended abruptly, it 
was happy for the most part 
and very productive. He 
wrote The Jungle Book, 
Captains Courageous, and 


other important works at 
Naulakha, the house he had 
built in Dummerston. 
Naulakha is being con- 
verted into a sort of literary 
bed and breakfast by the 
Landmark Trust, a British 
group, a process Vermont 
Life will cover in an upcom- 
ing issue. 


A Break for the Lakes? 



Weed haruesting: one way to remove the pesky Eurasian water- 
milfoil from lakes. But will ayuatic weevils do a betterjob? 


E urasian watermilfoil 
is a noxious weed. It's 
a foreign plant 
species that travels from 
lakę to lalce entangled in 
the propellers of power 
boats and, if uncontrolled, 
can practically fili a lakę 
with feathery weeds, mak- 
ing fishing and swimming 
unpleasant or impossible. 

Vermont's Department of 
Environmental Conserva- 
tion has been involved in a 
two-pronged war against 
milfoil: harvest and remove 
it from lakes where it's es- 
tablished and prevent it 
from spreading to other 


lakes. Now, it appears there 
may be a new tactic, one 
that might defeat milfoil 
nationwide. 

In 1989, State environ- 
mental workers discovered 
that there had been a mil¬ 
foil // crash ,/ on Browning- 
ton Pond. The plant had just 
about died off — but not on 
its own. In the wreckage of 
Brownington Pond's milfoil 
were found aąuatic weevils 
that were eating parts of the 
plant, sapping its vitality. 

Working in cooperation 
with the Middlebury Col¬ 
lege Biology Department, 
the State received a 
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As the results of the 1990 census were published, Vermont news - 
papers were fuli of statistics on the naturę of the aoerage Ver- 
monter and his or her way of life. Above, cartoonist Jeff 
Danziger offers sonie ideas ofhis own on the subject. Whether 
you go by Danziger's report or the government's, one thing is 
certain: there are morę Vermonters than ever. In 1940 there were 
roughly 359,000; today there are almost 563,000. 


$588,000 grant from the fed- 
eral Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency for a five-year 
study of the insect and its 
potential as a biological 
control. After malcing surę 
the weevils wouldn't dam- 
age native plants or fish, 
they introduced them to an- 
other milfoil-afflicted lalce. 

"So far, it loolcs very, very 
promising, 77 said Holly 
Crosson, an aąuatic biolo- 
gist with the State Depart¬ 
ment of Environmental 
Conservation. In areas 
where the weevils are al- 
lowed to multiply unhin- 
dered, they can significantly 
damage the milfoil in a 
short time. "We're hopeful 


that the weevil may become 
an effective biological con¬ 
trol. This is a national prob¬ 
lem, so we 7 re very excited 
about the worlc to datę/ 7 

Another Sign of 
the Times 

T he past two years 
have been hard times 
for Vermont , s dairy 
farmers. Although some re- 
main prosperous, many 
have reached the edge of 
bankruptcy. Some farmers 
have had to grudgingly ac- 
cept food stamps to feed 
their own families, and oth- 


Moving the Trail 

T he Appalachian Trail 
between Pico Peak 
and Sherburne Pass 
would be relocated under a 
proposal now pending be- 
fore the National Park Ser- 
vice. The section of the 
trail involved is also part of 
the Long Trail, Vermont's 
historie Massachusetts-to- 
Canada route, and the pro- 
posed relocation would be 
the most significant change 
in the Long Trail and Ap¬ 
palachian Trail in Vermont 
in many years. 

The plan emerged from 
negotiations that began 
about two years ago when 
Killington and Pico ski ar¬ 
eas were considering a 
merger. The merger fell 
through, but the National 
Park Service is still consid¬ 
ering the relocation, saying 
it wants to limit the impact 
development at the ski ar¬ 
eas might have on the trail 
corridor. 

The traiPs present loca- 


tion, which slabs the east 
side of Pico Peak close to 
the ridge linę, would be¬ 
come a spur trail. The relo¬ 
cated trail would pass to 
the west of Pico and cross 
U.S. Route 4 at a lower ele- 
vation and to the west of 
the present trail. The trail 
would stay on the ridge be¬ 
tween Pico and Killington, 
and any new development 
west of the trail would be 
forbidden. 

Although the Green 
Mountain Club, the hilcing 
club that built and main- 
tains the Long Trail, has en- 
dorsed the relocation, the 
Vermont chapters of both 
the Audubon Society and 
the Sierra Club oppose it. 
Those groups have urged 
keeping the trail in its pre¬ 
sent location and enacting 
strict regulations against 
any further development in 
the trail corridor. 

A decision by the Na¬ 
tional Parlcs Service is ex- 
pected by this fali. 



"Keep the Barn Lights Burning," 
photo by Craig Linę. 


ers have had trou- 
ble paying their 
electricity bills. 

Rural Vermont, 
a statewide advo- 
cacy organization 
defending the fam- 
ily farm, has come 
up with an innov- 
ative project to 
help embattled 
farmers pay their 
light bills. 11's 
"Keep the Barn Lights 
Burning/ 7 a tape recording 
of farm-related songs from 
several Vermont folk 
artists. Included are Mar- 
garet MacArthur, Jon Gail- 
mor, Banjo Dan and the 
Midnight Plowboys, Mac 
Parker, and several others. 

The tape sells for $10 in 
Vermont Stores and $11 
postpaid. Ali profits will go 


to the Northeast Kingdom 
Community Action 7 s "Barn 
Lights 77 program, aiding 
Vermont farmers who need 
help paying their electricity 
bills. To order the tape 
through the mail, send a 
checlc for $11 to REAP/Barn 
Lights, 15 Barre Street, 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 
Checlcs should be madę out 
to "Barn Lights. 77 
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WE CANT. 


Federal agriculture policy was meant to protect farmers from 
drastic changes in farm prices. The government agreed to buy 
surplus dairy products, for example, at a support price that would 
keep market prices from falling so Iow that farms would fail. 

♦ This policy created huge surpluses of dairy products. When the 
federal budget deficit started to balloon, the government used its 
support price to force farms out of business by lowering prices it 
paid for surplus. Instead of helping family farms, federal policy is 
now putting them out of business. 

♦Smali farmers are the first ones forced out of business. Young 
people wanting to farm are discouraged from starting. 

♦ We have a choice. We can let current policies run their course 
and surrender food production to huge factory farms. Or we can 




recognize that smali farms are vital to the 
ąuality of our food, the health of our land, the 
life of our communities, and the soul of our 
nation. 

♦ Making the second choice means assuring well- 
run smali farms of adeQuate income to survive, 
while discouraging overproduction. Programs that 
accomplish this goal have been proposed in Congress, 
but have never been passed. 

♦ The agribusiness interests argue that high-tech, 
centralized, Chemical and energy dependent farms are the 
wave of the futurę. Will such enterprises care for our food 
and our land better than smali, family-run farms? 

♦ Healthful food and wise land use are the natural results of 
healthy, decentralized, smali scalę farm community. 


mmmm 


ATTN: Alan Parker, Box 240, Waterbury, VT 05676 
This is part of a series on agricultural issues. 
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The Abenakis Lose a 
Round 

T he struggle of Vermont's 
Abenaki for tribal recognition 
received a significant setback 
this past summer when the Vermont 
Supreme Court rejected the Indians' 
claims to land in northwestern Ver- 
mont. The high court said those 
claims had been extinguished by "the 
increasing weight of history." 

In making that ruling, the State 
Supreme Court reversed a 1989 deci- 
sion by Judge Joseph J. Wolchik that 
found the Abenakis to be a tribal en- 
tity. The newest ruling cast the futurę 
legał status of Vermont's native peo¬ 
ple into doubt. 

Though generations of Vermont 
schoolchildren were taught that no In¬ 
dians lived permanently in Vermont, 
recent research has established that 
the Abenakis were here for thousands 
of years before the arrival of European 
settlers. Vermonters of Abenaki de- 
scent have asserted that they have 
aboriginal rights to fish and hunt with- 
out State licenses, and they suggest 
they have legał claim to much of the 
land in the State. 

Though the latest court decision 
was reassuring to property owners in 
Vermont's northwest corner, where 
most Abenakis now live, it seemed 
unjust to Vermont's largest newspa- 
per, the Burlington Free Press, which 
said in an editorial that the Indians 
should not be robbed by the court of 
their aboriginal title: 

"The Vermont Supreme Court's job 
was to decide whether the Abenaki 
were robbed 200 years ago and if so, to 
make surę they stayed robbed. 

"They were and the court did." 

An Abenaki group put it this way in 
a statement under the letterhead of 
the Sovereign Republic of the Abenaki 
Nation of Missisąuoi: "The decision 
merely States that Abenaki people's 
rights do not matter any morę because 
the forces of occupation had control 
over the area. This is a 'might makes 
right' attempt to justify theft and 
murder." 

The Abenaki continue to seek legał 
recognition of their status as a native 
people through federal government 
channels. 
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To Dowse or Not To 
Dowse 

A s our story "New Age Dows- 
ing" (page 60) indicates, the tra- 
l_ ditional view of dowsing is 
changing. And although many people 
might doubt that forked sticks have 
anything to do with finding water, 
even hydrogeologists — specialists 
who make their livings by locating 
wells — are by no means in agreement 
on that. 

"There's nothing lost trying to pin- 
point where to drill by dowsing/' says 
Ken Bannister, a hydrogeologist with 
Burlington^ Heindel & Noyes. Ban¬ 
nister has a bachelor's degree in geol- 
ogy from the University of Vermont 
and uses instruments such as a proton 
precession magnetometer to help un- 
cover "magnetic anomalies that might 
indicate fractures in the bedrock." But 
he believes that his divining rods ("I 
have several, but I prefer the plastic 
one") are among his most precise 
tools. 

To find underground water, he stud- 
ies soil and bedrock maps and con- 
ducts a geophysical survey with very 
Iow freąuency receivers and magne- 
tometers that can cost up to $15,000 
each. Then, when he has narrowed the 
area to a 50- or 100-foot section of the 
best site, Bannister takes his third and 
finał step: dowsing with his "Y" rod. 

Brad Caswell, on the other hand, 
doesn't put much stock in dowsing. 
Caswell, a hydrogeologist and princi- 
pal in Caswell, Eichler & Hill of West 
Topsham, has been successful at find¬ 
ing high-capacity wells for municipal- 
ities. He has a bachelor's degree from 
Middlebury College and a Ph.d in ge- 
ology from Ohio State University, and 
he relies on such tools as aerial pho- 
tographs and topographic maps in lo¬ 
cating potential well sites. 

"I look for landforms that are in- 
dicative of an underlying aąuifer," he 
says, "an underground geologie forma- 
tion that provides sufficient water for 
a person's or a municipality's needs. I 
definitely don't depend on sticks and 
rods to find water." 

Bannister, however, has wielded his 
dowsing rods well, most notably in 
the case of the new water supply he 
located for the town of Fairfield. 



Mountain High 
Vermont’s favorite 
source for quality hand- 
crafts is proud to offer a 
classic bracelet design 
from sJjw* 
crafted in 14kt gold or 
sterling silver. Three sizes 
available and guaranteed 
for life. To order by 
phone or receive our 
brochure cali 
800524-7010 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. EST. When in 
Vermont be surę to visit 
our galleries which 
feature over 100 artisans. 




American Craft Gallery 
20 central st., woodstock, VT the marketplace, ludlow VT 

802-228-5216 • visa, mastercard, american express • 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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GREENS AND OTHER BEAUTIFUL COLORS. 



Autumn's never been 
nicer at Basin Harbor! 
We've 700 colorful 
acres on a secluded 
cove on Lakę Cham- 
plain. Private country 
cottages, two main 
guest houses, and 
our own airfield. Golf, 
tennis and water 
sports. Our season is 
May through October. 
For morę information, 
please cali 1-800-622- 
4000. (In Vermont: 
(802) 475-2311). 

VERM01VT’S 

BASINA 

HARBOR 

CLUB 

On Lakę Champlain 
Box VL, Vergennes, VT 05491 

Owned and run by 
the Beach family sińce 1886 
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Matthew Burak 


Available in these fine showrooms: 

The Dovetail, Avon ; CT 
203-678-7137 

The Craft Sampler Fine Furniture, 
Stowe, VT 
802-253-5094 


New England Historical Connection, 
Wilton, CT 
203-761-8646 

Matthew Burak Period Reproduction 
P.O. Box 279, Danville, VT 05828 
802-684-2156 


Catalog - $5 (or pick one up at your nearest showroom) 


* Continental 
USA 


Touch of Vermont Wreaths Inc. 
Hinman - Settler Road, RR1 Box 361 AA 
Newport, Vermont 05855 

1 ' 800 - 824-6388 


92PM001 


TOUCH OF YERMONT WREATHS 


For Family, Friends and Clients 
A gift that will be remem- 
bered long after the 
holiday season. Re 
capture the spirit of 
a New England 
Christmas. 


$25 

DELIYERED* 


Enjoy the fresh, natural look and 
of a handmade balsam 
fir Christmas Wreath. 
Each wreath is two 
sided, 24" in diame^ 
ter and decorated as 

Gift card enclosed. 


Cali or Write for a 
FREE Catalog. 


POST BOY 


"Probably the two best wells in 
Franklin County," says an obviously 
pleased Albert Tetreault, a member of 
the town Prudential Committee that 
hired Heindel & Noyes. "He certainly 
must have something going for him." 

And it's reports like that that keep 
dowsing going. 

— Chris Bohjalian 


U P D A T E : 


Lyndon, the town "too tough to die" 
[VL, Spring 1992], will have to stay 
tough. A major employer, Northeast 
Tool, which makes router bits, plans 
to close up shop and move to North 
Carolina, costing 200 Northeast King- 
dom workers their jobs. Plans cali for 
a phaseout of the plant and its closing 
by early 1993, although town officials 
hope another tenant for the building 
can be found. 

As Virginia Downs' story madę 
elear, Lyndon has endured worse cata- 
strophies. The town has always 
emerged stronger than before, and we 
expect that's what will happen this 
time, too. 

• 

A group of Montpelierites has pro- 
duced a 16-page color booklet com- 
memorating the flood that ravaged the 
city's business district last March [VL, 
Summer 1992]. Ice and Water is avail- 
able for $11.75, postpaid, from Ice and 
Water, Dept. VL, Leahy Press, Box 
254, Montpelier, VT 05602. Checks 
should be madę payable to "Ice and 
Water/' Proceeds from the sale will be 
donated to the flood relief fund. 

• 

Annę Lusk [VL, Summer 1992], the 
Stowe advocate of greenways and bi- 
cycle paths, toolc her ideals on the 
road last summer or, to be morę exact, 
on the bicycle path. As we went to 
press, she, her 13-year-old daughter 
and a friend began pedaling from 
Boston to Washington on proposed or 
existing bike paths to promote the 
idea of an East Coast Greenway. The 
project is an expression of the same 
kind of zeal that madę Lusk the guid- 
ing light behind Stowe's reereation 
path, put her at the head of the Ver- 
mont Trails and Greenways Council, 
and has madę her a national figurę in 
the world of reereation paths. zfr 
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Postcards, by E. Annie Proulx. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, NY, 1992. 309 pages. 
$22.95, hardcover. 

Scent of Evil, by Archer Mayor. Pub- 
lished by The Mysterious Press, New 
York, NY, 1992. 360 pages. $18.95, 
hardcover. 


Vermont remains a State where vio- 
lent crime is comparatively rare. Two 
of its best writers, however, have pro- 
duced excellent novels this year that 
hinge upon murder in the Green 
Mountains. Postcards, a first novel by 
Vershire's E. Annie Proulx, and Scent 
of Evil, a third novel by Archer Mayor 
of Newfane, both begin with the sort 
of particularly loathsome homicide 
that — happily — occurs morę often 
in Vermont fiction that it does in 
everyday Vermont. 

Postcards, is a broad, sweeping, 
crazy quilt of a book. In a literał crime 
of passion, Loyal Blood (a name lay- 
ered with irony) murders the woman 
he had once hoped to marry, and then 
hides the body in a stone wali on his 
family's struggling farm. It is 1944. 
Knowing now that "everything he 
had done or thought in his life had to 
be started over again," Loyal runs 
from Vermont. He lies to his family 
about the whereabouts of his girl- 
friend, telling them that he and the 
woman have seen enough rural 
poverty to last a lifetime, and that 
they are heading west to start a new 
life. 

Launched on an odyssey that will 
take him across the United States, 
Loyal becomes both a witness to and 
a participant in the changes that have 
swept the country sińce World War II. 



He travels from coast to coast, run- 
ning from the secret he has left be- 
hind in Vermont, never knowing if 
the body has been found, or remains 
hidden. In search of worlc he takes 
odd jobs mining, ranching, farming, 
and trapping. The characters he meets 
rangę from a mystic Native Ameri¬ 
can, to an alcoholic and misanthropic 
astronomer who studies the stars be- 
cause "nothing seems impossible in 
space. Nothing is impossible. Ali is 
strange and wonderous in that nonhu- 
man void." 

His guilt makes him incapable of 
loving another woman, and so Loyal 
simply hops from State to State, from 
North Dakota to New Mexico, from 
Montana to Minnesota, a lonely fig¬ 
urę dropping an occasional postcard 
in the mail to his family back home 
— always with no return address. He 
has no idea of his family's fate or how 
far their fortunes will fali. 

Back in Cream Hill, Vermont, the 
family farm, in jeopardy even when 
eldest child Loyal was there to help, 
falls apart ąuickly. LoyaLs plans to 
modernize the farm, to purchase a 
milking machinę and switch from Jer- 
seys to Holsteins, go up in smoke. 
His aging father and crippled brother 
are unable to manage the place with- 
out him, and are eventually reduced 
to arson: they torch their own barn 
for the insurance. 

Only LoyaLs mother thrives, in a 
fashion, in her son's absence: she sells 
the farm to a developer who turns it 
into a trailer park, and she starts mak- 
ing good money by knitting specialty 
socks for the skiers who have begun 
to descend upon Vermont in droves. 
She even learns how to drive, al- 
though she discovers in her travels 


that "new people" are everywhere: 
"New people owned the generał storę, 
started new Stores, turned barns into 
inns and woodwork shops. They 
moved into farmhouses hoping to fit 
their lives into the rooms, to fit their 
shoes to the stair treads." 

Throughout Postcards, Proulx's 
writing is masterful, and she never al- 
lows the essential tragedies of her 
story — of lives lost, ruined, and in 
despair — to muddy her prose. There 
is no melodrama in Postcards, no 
needless sentimentality. There is in- 
stead simply beautiful writing, and a 
haunting chronicie of a way of life 
that is gone forever. 

• 

Scent of Evil is Archer Mayor's 
third mystery novel featuring Brattle- 
boro police lieutenant foe Gunther. It 
is rich in detail about the methods 
(and madness) of the fictional Brattle- 
boro's smali detective sąuad. It is 
also, however, rich in mood and char- 
acter, with the result that Scent of 
Evil rises far above a conventional 
mystery. 

Joe Gunther, almost 60 years old, is 
a native Vermonter who "never felt 
any yearning to escape" the State. Al- 
though he fought in the Korean War, 
and spent a few years at a California 
university (but not enough years to 
graduate), he returned to Brattleboro 
as a young man, and has spent the 
last 30 years of his life in the police 
force. 

In Scent of Evil, Brattleboro is 
shaken by an especially gruesome dis- 
covery: "A human hand stuck out of 
the fresh dirt like a pale succulent 
plant, except this plant was wearing a 
silver ring, which twinkled fiercely in 
the burning sun." The hand belongs 
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/125,000+ active titles 
/ MasterCard, Visa & American Express 
/Boobs in stock are usually shipped 
within 24 hours - special orders for 
books not in stock - no extra charge 
/Free quarteriy catalog 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 8:30am-5pm 
Wcdnesday &. Friday: 8:30am-8pm 
Saturday 9am-5pm 
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The Dartmouth Bookstore 

Hanover, New Hampshire 03755 

(603) 643-3616 
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A uniąue and 
wonderful gift for 
tbe home and family 



Recipies from a 

CAPE COD KUCHEN 

Whether it was the traditional New England turkey roasting in 
the oven or lobster chowder simmering on the stove, the 
kitchen was the center of joy for the whole family. 

This reissue of a historical American 
cookbook captures the simplicity and 
warmth of the early 1900’s Cape Cod 
kitchen and invites you back to an era 
when time was morę commodious and 
foodmoresensuous. 

Hard covered and illustrated. 

Special Holiday Offer—$11.95 

plus $ 1.05 shipping (regularly $14.95) 

The New England Book Co. 

Box 740, Epping, NH 03042 
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“Help me 
with knowledge.. 

—Robert Browning 


Questions? 

Special requests? Quandaries? 

We, at the Northshire, are 
ready to help you find exactly 
what you’re looking for. 

Open umil 9 pm Fridays 


NORTHSHIRE 
BOOKSTORE £> 

Manchester Center. Vermont 05255 
Open 7 days (802) 362-2200 
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Take a scenie ride to Trailside Gallery, high in the 
Green Mountains. Watch watercolorist 
Al Friedman at work and browse his gallery 
of paintings and prints. Located north of Rutland 
in Chittenden. Follow signs to Mountain Top Inn. 

Hours: Thursday Box 57, Chittenden, 

through Monday 10 to 3 VT 05737 

or by chance. (802) 483-6058 

Cali or Write for a Free Brochure of Limited Edition Prints 
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Great and Smali Creations 

Limited edition signed sculptures by 
Nancy E. Schade 
Art, an essential if not a necessity 

The Bear 

Available in bronze, $445, or in ivory-like 
polymer, $145. (ppd. in VT add 5% sales tax) 

VISA/MC orders after 
6:00 pm 802-472*5471 or 
send check or money order 
to Nancy E. Schade 
RD#1, Box 1141, 

Hardwick, VT 05843. 

Allow 2 months for 
bronze, 1 month for 
polymer. Bronze 

Questions or for appointment, cali 802-472-5471 
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to a young Brattleboro stockbroker, 
and he has been tortured to death. 

In the middle of "the hottest 
recorded August in Vermont history," 
Gunther assembles the half-dozen 
men and women who comprise his 
detective sąuad, and begins the inves- 
tigation. While the team is still deter- 
mining its list of suspects, however, 
the smali Vermont city is sent reeling 
by a second murder. This time it's a 
local drug dealer and possible lead in 
the stockbroker's death, shot to death 
only moments before Gunther arrived 
at his apartment to ask him some 
ąuestions. 

Further complicating Gunther's job 
are a series of leaks from somewhere 
inside the Brattleboro Police Depart¬ 
ment. As a result, suspects and the 
press (the Brattleboro Reformer) al- 
ways seem to know exactly the status 
of the investigation, creating addi- 
tional tension among the beleaguered 
detectives. 

What makes Scent of Evil special, 
however, isn't simply the plot. 
Rather, it's Mayor's writing, and the 
depth he gives to his hero, Joe Gun¬ 
ther. A widower almost past middle 
age, Gunther is an appealing and com- 
plex character. He is an introspective 
and intellectual police officer, and the 
voice that Mayor has given him rings 
true. He is aware of the changes that 
are occurring in Vermont, of the "un- 
sentimental farmers ... rich in land 
and poor in cash," and of the transfor- 
mation of some of the state's towns 
into cities. 

Conseąuently, while Scent of Evil 
and Postcards are very different kinds 
of novels, they share a moving, al¬ 
most elegiac sensibility. And, of per- 
haps morę importance, each book is a 
first-rate story told by an extremely 
gifted writer. 

— Christopher A. Bohjalian 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 

Don't Look Back, by John Morton. 
Published by Stackpole Books, Har- 
risburg, PA, 1992 . $14.95, paperback. 
This is a book that covers cross-coun- 
try ski racing from techniąue to nu- 
trition, waxing to psychology, in a 
way that will appeal to the weekend 
racer as well as the true ski fanatic. 
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Morton, a former Dartmouth College 
ski coach who lives in Thetford, is a 
confirmed Vermonter who notes the 
ways in which X-C racing fits into 
the Vermont lifestyle, from cutting 
wood for training to skiing on snow- 
mobile trails. 

Backyard Sugarin', by Rink Mann. 
Published by Countryman Press, 
Woodstock, 1992. $7.95, paperback. 
Just the thing for anyone daunted by 
Andrew Nemethy's harrowing brush 
with backyard sugaring [VL, Spring 
1992]. This updated edition offers ad- 
vice and information on all aspects of 
making mapie syrup for the small- 
scale home producer. 

Hard Marching Every Day: The Civil 
War Letters of Pvt. Wilbur Fisk, 1861- 
1865, edited by Emil and Ruth Rosen- 
blatt. Published by the University 
Press of Kansas, Lawrence, 1992. 383 
pages. $25.00, hardcover. During the 
war, Fisk, a teacher from Tunbridge, 
wrote nearly 100 letters that were 
published in a Montpelier newspaper, 
the Green Mountain Freeman. He de- 
scribed the travail of the common sol- 
dier in the most tragic of American 
wars and also expressed eloąuently 
the soldier's view of the philosophy 
behind the Union cause. This collec- 
tion is considered one of the richest 
troves of Civil War letters ever found. 

Vanishing Vermont, photographs and 
essay by Daniel A. Neary Jr., text by 
Peter Cooper. Published by Plateau 
Press, Montpelier, 1991. 64 pages. 
$8.95, paperback. A collection of 
black-and-white photographs, with 
captions and two short essays, griev- 
ing over the disappearance of tradi- 
tional Vermont culture. 

Past the Bleachers, by Christopher A. 
Bohjalian. Published by Carroll et) 
Graf, New York, N.Y., 1992. 254 
pages. $18.95, hardcover. This third 
novel by our regular book reviewer, 
Chris Bohjalian, is a contemporary 
story based in Vermont. It spins a 
yarn about a marTs involvement with 
a local little league, after the early 
death of his own son. The book has 
been excerpted by the Boston Globe 
Sunday Magazine and widely and fa- 
vorably reviewed. 



HEAR 
VERMONT 
STORIES 
AT HOME 

Enjoy Vermont stories 
in your car or home. 
Hear about the Lakę 
Dunmore whopper, the 
two Burlington pick- 
pockets, and morę in 
this one-hour cassette 
recorded live in perfor¬ 
mance by Vermont sto- 
ryteller Tom Weakley. 

$10.95 ppd. (Ver- 
monters add 500: tax). 
Highland Publications, 
Dept. V 

RFD 1 Box 1160 
Arlington, VT 05250 
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FREE BROCHURE! 


ENDABIT OF THE 
VERMONT WOODS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 

22 inch Balsam 
Wreath with red 
velvet bow, cones and 
berries, gift card 
^23^°postpaid 

Northeast Kłngdom Balsam 
Dept. VL92 

West Glover, VT 05875 

1-800-322-YULE 
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MasterCard/VISA 





At fine bookstores or toll-free 1.800356.0343 

55 Hayward Street The MIT Press Cambridge, MA 02142 


DEER CAMP 

Last Light in the 
Northeast Kingdom 

photographs and text by John Miller 
edited by Meg Ostrum 


"These are the finest photographs ofhunters 
and the wild and remote places where they 
hunt that I have ever seen... . Mr. Miller's 
book is a remarkable artistic achievement as 
well as an important historical document. 

We should treasure it , and him." 

— Howard Frank Mosher 

A Vermont native, John Miller records with 
unsentimental honesty the multigenera- 
tional ritual of deer camp. The 60 penetrat- 
ing photographs, Miller’s narrative, and orał 
histories document the complicated richness 
of the hunter’s world: its hardness, its 
camaraderie, its passion and its underlying 
respect for the woods and deer. 

“John Miller has created no less than a 
Yankee counterpoint to the superb hunting 
scenes evoked in Faulkner’s The Bear. I 
could smell the woodsmoke and feel the 
cold outside the cabin. Well done!” 

— Robert E. Jones, author of Upland 
Passage, A Field Dog’s Education 

Copublished with the Vermont Folklife Center 
148 pp., 60 duotone illus. $29-95 
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Visit the new home of an old friend 

BEAR POND 
BOOKS 

After 19 years we outgrew our old space 
and moved down the błock. Now we have ample 
room for morę fine books ... and great browsing. 

77 Main Street, Montpelier 

(802)229-0774 
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BEAUTIFUL 

GIFTS 

FROM YERMONT! 



Books 

Calendars 

0 

Notę Cards 

Cookbooks 

0 

Christmas Cards 

0 

Antiąue & Modern 
Vermont Maps 

0 

Vermont Travel Video 

0 

Novelty Vermont 
Thermometer 

0 

Sabra Field Stamp 
Poster 

... Ali with a uniąue 
Vermont character. 

Only the Vermont Life Gifł 
Catalog offers all this and 
morę from a single source! 

NOTĘ: If someone has 
already łaken the catalog 
attached to page 25 , cali 
(802) 828-3241 or circle #246 
on the reader sernice card 
opposite page 9 , and we’ll 
rush you another eopy, free ! 

YermontLife 

6 Baldwin St. 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
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LETTERS 

(continued from page 3) 

"clicks" when "VERMONT" is seen 
or heard, and this magazine is am- 
brosia to a starving western New 
Yorker. I especially enjoy the map of 
places in each issue, and scan for the 
tiny towns of my forebears. If there 
are any descendants of William and 
Gertrudę Smith Berry among the read- 
ership, I would relish some contact — 
we may be related! (My address is 
9274 Prospect Rd., Forestville, NY 
14062). 

Keep up the wonderful magazine — 
this transplant loves it! 

Lynn Ciarkę 
Forestville, New York 


Wagon Trek 
To the editor: 

I just wanted to let you know I was 
happy to find you had an article on 
the Vermont Bicentennial Wagon 
Train in your Summer issue. 

However, I do feel you did not do 
justice to the organizers of the event, 
Bethany and Ed Kosmider. There was 
very little mention of them, and after 
all, they are the ones who madę this 
happen, with the help of some good 
volunteers later on. They did all of 
the organizing, planning, and invest- 
ing of their own money, not to men¬ 
tion the just plain hard work in- 
volved. I should know ; Bethany is my 
daughter and I had to practically make 
an appointment to see her, she was so 
busy during this time! This event was 
done for the State of Vermont, not for 
any personal gain. It does seem as 
though a little morę coverage could 
have been done on them personally, 
or at least a photo. 

Lorraine Dudley 

Crown Point, New York 


Civil War 
To the editor: 

A notę to tell you how much I en¬ 
joy V.L. I have daughters in S. Wash¬ 
ington and Newbury so I travel to 
Vermont ąuite a bit, by various routes 
and fishing enroute. I enjoy the smali 
towns off the main roads and appreci- 
ate learning morę about them. 

What prompted me to write was 
the recent article on the Vermont 
Hemlocks [VL, Spring 1992]. A year 
or so ago I passed through Weston and 
walked the green waiting for the 


Country Storę to open. There on the 
smali granite monument were the 
names of the Weston boys lcilled in 
the Civil War. I have visited several 
Civil War battlegrounds and was al- 
ways moved by those thousands of 
graves. Moved morę though, I think, 
by one day's toll of the Weston boys 
and their loved ones' agony. It was 
some engagement I don't remember 
now, of little difference to them or 
their families. These were all volun- 
teers fighting for an idea. 

C.M. Rhoades 

Schenectady, New York 

Pure Mapie Synip 
To the editor: 

I would like to make one smali 
comment about "Keeping Mapie 
Syrup Pure" in the Spring 1992 issue. 
As you may well know, Germany, 
where I have lived for the past three 
years, is world renowned for its beer. 
The reason why it is so good is that 
only natural ingredients go in it. The 
same standards of ąuality and purity 
in German beer can be applied to Ver- 
mont mapie syrup. "Big Brother" in 
Washington, D.C., may allow salt and 
other additives to be placed in mapie 
syrup, but it shouldn't be allowed in 
Vermont. As far as Tm concerned 
putting that garbage in Vermont , s 
mapie syrup is grounds for secession 
from the Union. When I do on occa- 
sion become homesick, Tli spend a 
few bucks on about 8 ounces of "Ver- 
mont Gold" in the commissary to put 
on my pancakes. I love it, it's some- 
thing pure and good from back home. 

DeWayne T. Currier 

Ramstein Air Base, Germany 

The Flood 
To the editor: 

I have a friend who lives in Mont¬ 
pelier and sent me pictures of the 
flood you had in March, so I espe¬ 
cially enjoyed the article concerning 
it written by Andrew Nemethy in 
your Summer '92 issue. But I have 
one very important ąuestion — how 
did this flood affect the Vermont Life 
office? 

Deborah LePage 

Rocky Hill, Connecticut 

The waters lapped at our front door and 
filled our basement, but did very little 
damage to Yermont Life, thanks to speedy 
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action on the part of a great Staff. Thanks 
for your concern. — Editor. 

Community Farming 
To the editor: 

I am writing in response to the arti- 
cle entitled, "Visions: Vermonters 
Look to the Futurę/ 7 in the Winter 
1991 issue. I was surprised that nonę 
of the individuals interviewed 
brought up the concept of a 7/ farm co- 
operative. 77 

A successful one that comes to 
mind is the Intervale Community 
Farm in Burlington. In exchange for a 
$295 share and eight hours of work, 
each member is due 15 lbs. of organie 
vegetables each week from mid-spring 
to mid-fall. The Intervale Community 
Farm is part of a new era in farming 
called Community Supported Agricul- 
ture, which encourages local agricul- 
ture by allowing consumers to take 
the risks and reap the benefits of being 
directly involved in supporting a par- 
ticular farm. This prevents the farmer 
from starting the season in debt and 
with the guaranteed market, doesn 7 t 
suffer the burden of loss alone.... 

Community involvement is vital 
for the futurę existence of farming in 
Vermont. They can no longer rely on 
government support. I hope that Ver- 
mont Life Magazine continues to con- 
centrate on these important matters. 
Thank you. 

Mara Cruz 

Richmond Hill, New York 

New O Id Farming 
To the editor: 

In your spring issue of Vermont 
Life, I enjoyed the article /7 Farming 
the New Old Way. 77 I thought this 
story brought back the old ways of 
life, and farming. The way life is now, 
people are sometimes lucky to get 
any work done to and for the house. 
It's nice to see a family like the Bai- 
leys work together. 

I have seen many farms in my life 
— nonę of them are like the Baileys. 
The farms I have seen might have a 
horse in the yard. They are just used 
for entertainment. You don't see 
many farms like that anymore. Thank 
you for such a wonderful story! 

Nicole Famham 

Eighth Grade 

Washington Yillage School 



Dale Fielms 

CABINETMAKER 


P.O. Box 331 
Ryegate , VT 05042 
802 584 3169 

Custom furniture 
finely crafted. 

Contemporary & 

Shaker Designs. 

Brochure Available 
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Yitality and 
Independence 

^Beth and I have always 
been active people. We 
love the great outdoors 
and look forward to living 
at Wake Robin and enjoy- 
ing our hobbies in a beau- 
tiful new setting. ^ 

-Jim and Beth Kaufmann 
East Wallingford, Yermont 


community. 

Scheduled for occupancy in Shelbume this fali. 


i-1 

i Please send morę information about Wake Robin to: 

] Name_] 

| Address_| 

! City_ State_Zip_j 

i Telephone_ Age_i 

i Mail to: Wake Robin, Lakewood Commons, East 0'Lake Suitę 300, 

! 1233 Shelburne Road, South Burlington, VT 05403 VTLK 

i_i 
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Ali the yitality & independence 
of Vermont living in a country 
setting. Wake Robin, Vermont's 
first continuing care retirement 
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Green Mountain 



Setting a Place 


R emember being asked to set 
the table for supper? It was 
the first domestic chore 
for many of us. We let out 
a groan and grumpily com- 
plied, but then often found ourselves 
arranging the forks just so, artistically 
folding the napkins, and maybe even 
heading out to the garden for lilacs or 
tulips to transform an ordinary family 
supper. 

As adults, we no longer complain 
when we set the table, but we some- 
times need materiał inspiration to 
break with routine and make our daily 
meals morę aesthetically pleasing. 

Even before Bennington Potters was 
founded in 1793, producing its early 
"redware" and salt-glazed gray 
stoneware, Vermont craftsmen and 
women created handsome bowls, cut- 
lery, tankards, and linens to serve 
humble duty at the table and to add 
pleasure to a necessary daily ritual. 

The items that go into creating a 
place setting (or "tabletop," as it is 
known in the crafts business) are 
available today at Vermont studios, in 
gift and craft Stores, and through the 
mail. They rangę from one-of-a-kind 
carved salad tongs and stenciled place- 
mats to the work of production-ori- 
ented shops that emphasize high stan- 


Vertnont elegance: Glassware by Si¬ 
mon Pearce combines with candle- 
sticks and nap kin ring by Danforth 
Pewterers, a piąte by Haskell Pottery , 
bowls by Woodbury Woodware , and 
a bright blue tablecloth by Mountain 
Weaoers. 


By Elaine Keen Harrington 
Photographed by Len Mastri 


dards and an individually crafted look. 

Here's a place where Vermont agri- 
culture and the Vermont crafts indus- 
try can stand on common ground — 
using locally madę utensils and ves- 
sels from which to consume Ver- 
mont's locally produced cheddar, 
mapie products, apples, breads, herbs, 
lamb, mustards, and all those other 
delicious things. 


Mountain Weavers 

A great decorative foundation for 
this all-Vermont table setting is a 
"mountain homespun" tablecloth 
produced by Mountain Weavers in 
Dorset. A rich, nubby, reversible 
weave characterizes these products, 
which have been sold for years by the 
Vermont Country Storę in Weston 
and other national outlets. "Blue" — 
not "indigo" or "Mediterranean 
azure" — is still the name of the clas- 
sic farmhouse blue-and-white table¬ 
cloth, which comes in seven different 
sizes, along with napkins and table 
runners. 

Other colors (also woven with 
white) include red, gold, brown, ever- 
green, and peach, and there are 


red/green combinations that are popu¬ 
lar for the holidays. (Some newish- 
sounding colors — like "stone" and 
"solid seafoam" — are also offered.) 

Workers at Mountain Weavers in 
Dorset individually cut, shape, hand- 
fringe and stitch each item they sell, 
after the West Texas cotton has been 
dyed and spun in North Carolina and 
woven in Pennsylvania to the com¬ 
pany^ specifications. The two-color 
"homespun" pattern, which produces 
little white sąuares on one side and 
larger white sąuares on the other, is 
an old Appalachian design with some 
practical ąualities. 

"The tablecloths have so much tex- 
ture in them that we can spili fre- 
ąuently and not have to change them 
every day," says Christina Johnston of 
East Montpelier, who has a family of 
five and a collection of six Mountain 
Weavers tablecloths. She flips them 
over for extra wear and says that even 
the eight-year-old ones "haven't disin- 
tegrated." 

Judy and David Emery purchased 
Mountain Weavers six years ago from 
the family that had owned it for sev- 
eral decades. The 100 percent cotton 
cloth, said Judy, is "meant to be tradi- 
tional." A former textile major at the 
University of Vermont, she worked in 
the Boston area for 25 years in a vari- 
ety of fabric-related businesses before 
returning to the State. Mountain 
Weavers' affordable tablecloths are 
sold around the country by 70 individ- 
ual sales representatives. 

Mountain Weavers (867-5325) is located 
on Route 30, south of Dorset village. Typi- 


. 
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Rolex. Oyster Perpetual Dateiust are eaderriarks 


PARTNERS IN PERFECTION 

In this classic design, form follows 
function to create elegance in 
action. Featured are the man’s 
Oyster Perpetual Datejust in stainless 
Steel and the Lady Datejust in 
stainless Steel and 18kt. white gold 
bezel with matching Jubilee 
bracelet. Both are self-winding 
and pressure-proof down to 330 ft. 
in the seamless Oyster case. 
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cal retail prices at Vermont gift shops are 
as follows: 70-inch round cloth, $45; 62- 
by 90-inch cloth, $42; 52- by 52-inch cloth, 
$24; and napkins, $3.25 each. 


Haskell Pottery 

Montpelier potter Jeanne HaskelPs 
dinner plates, mugs, canisters, teacups 
and saucers, pitchers, and even butter 
dishes work as a set — but are also 
popular as single items. The Siberian 
iris design she favors is free-form, al- 
most Oriental-looking, and it tempers 
what could be a mass-produced look. 
"When I discovered that the iris was a 
symbol of hope, I thought it was im- 
portant that I chose that/' she says. 

Her three-color underglaze decora- 
tion adds to the uniąueness of each 
handthrown item. The glazes are all 
lead-free and nontoxic. Hand-painted 
Haskell tiles can linę kitchen sinks 
and bathtubs, or become handy hot 
plates. 

Haskell, her husband, Paul, and 
their employees once sold dinnerware 
to 80 Stores around the country. A 
conscious decision to cut back and 
supply only 20 shops, means that 
Jeanne is able to do experimental work 
and teach classes for children and 
adults. "Instead of a businessperson, I 
became a potter again, 77 she said. Her 
son, Graham, 8, helps with the Haskell 
linę and creates his own work, which 
sells /7 the moment it is put out. 77 

Haskell Pottery, the studio and retail 
storę, is located at 24 Main Street, Mont¬ 
pelier, (229-5128). Some sample prices: 
large dinner piąte, $25; smaller plates, $10 
to $17; 10-ounce mug, $12; soup bowl, 
$13.50; trivet, $12; and a smali teapot, 
$42. 


WOODBURY WOODWARE 

The whirling lathe spits out hun- 
dreds of tiny chips as a high-sided 
Woodbury bowl emerges from a błock 
of yellow birch. Kate Mansfield stops 
to measure the depth to the bottom 
and then applies again the chisel-like 
tools that open up the heart of the 
bowl. /7 The naturę of turning like this 
reąuires a fuli understanding of the 
wood," says Bruce Bilodeau, who 
owns Woodbury Woodenware and 
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works the lathes, too. 

The bowl is shaped in many subtle 
ways with chisels each artisan sharp- 
ens, and then it is released from the 
lathe for further sanding and sealing 
with a food-safe lacąuer. The entire 
process, from laminated, kiln-dried 
wooden blocks to finished bowls, 
takes three weeks. 

Mansfield, a slcilled artisan who 
makes the entire linę of Woodbury 
products, is continuing a tradition be- 
gun by Glenn Woodbury in 1941, first 
in his home and then in the same 
Shelburne shop where Mansfield 
works today. 

Woodbury vessels come in many 
sizes, and are light but very strong. 
Woodbury bowls still in use after 45 
years of service occasionally come in 
for repair, Bilodeau says. 

The bowls, some accented with 
walnut trim, are all individually cre- 
ated in a large workshop stretched be- 
hind a retail storę and gift shop in 
Shelburne village. Bruce Bilodeau 
makes bowls with his craftspeople out 
back, while his wife, Dianę, manages 
the storę and outside sales. 

The bowls are sold on the premises, 
from the Orvis and Eddie Bauer cata- 
logues, and at department Stores and 
gift shops around the country. When a 
group of Italian bicyclists stopped by 
during a tour of Vermont, they gener- 
ated large orders from Italy. 

Woodbury Woodenware (985-3742) is lo- 
cated on Route 7 in Shelburne. Sample 
prices for “Original Woodbury Round 
Bowls" are $17 to $25 each for individual 
salad bowls, $74 to $98 for tossing bowls. 
Plates and trays rangę from $20 to $60. 
“Chip and dip” trays, ice buckets, and 
lazy Susans are also sold. 


Simon Pearce Glass 

Out of a resurrected woolcn mili on 
the Ottauąuechee River comes the 
strikingly beautiful, functional glass- 
warc of Simon Pearce. High utility 
costs had become a factor for the glass- 
blower in his native Ireland, so Pearce 
came to New England in 1981 seeking 
hydropower and a workshop site. 
What exists a decade later is a thriving 
glass-blowing studio, pottery, retail 
shop, and restaurant — almost a desti- 
nation resort for its many visitors — 



DISCOVER VERMONT'S FINEST 


Our galleries 
represent over 
250 juried artists 
and crafts 
people. Each 
approaches 
their craft 
in a uniąue 
way. 


COMMON LOON - BASSWOOD 


Gary M. Starr, decoy carver, 
madę his first decoy 
in 1956 with his father 
Dr. Geo. R. Starr Jr. MD. 
All decoys are designed, 
^47/. hand carved, 
painted, dated 
and signed 
by the artist. 


RD 1, Rte. 23 
Midd. VT 05753 
(802) 388-6552 


1 MILL ST. 
MIDDLEBURY, VT. 
802-388-3177 


VERMONT STATE CRAFT CENTER 
FROG HOLLOW 


85 CHURCH ST. 
BURLINGTON, VT 
802-863-6458 
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Robert M.Gaspkrktti 

F URNITLREMAKERS 



Shaker inspired furniture 
meticulously handcrafted 
from solid hardwoods. 


Country Cnrtains * 

Reflecting the Rich, 
American Heritage 
that is Country 
Decorating Today! 

FREE 72 PAGE COLOR CATALOG . . . 


offers hundreds of styles, colors and 
fabrics ... for homes on the East Coast. the 
West Coast and everywhere in between. 

Experience the joy 
of shopping at 
home. at your 
leisure ... and the 
convenience of 
buying by mail or 
phone. Shopping 
assistance is only 
a phone cali away 
... and your 
satisfaction is 
guaranteed! 



Please cali . . . TOLL FREE . . . 
1-800-876-6123 . . . anytime . . . or 
mail coupon below. 


J PLEASE SEND FREE CATALOG 
NAME 


Select from our port fol i o or 
allow us to custom design a 
piece to your special needs. 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE ZIP 


By chance or a ppoin t me nI 

(802)293-5195 

Box 242 \lt. Tabor Ave, 
Danby Yillage, Yermont 05739 
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CountyCurtains. 


At The Red Lion Inn 
Dept. 3832, Stockbridge, MA 01262 
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Arts and Crafts Marketplace 



GOOD MOOS! 

NOT JUST AN UDDER CATALOG 

Woody Jackson captures the essence of Vermont 
with his unique cow artwork. Colorful and comical, 
from collectible one of a kind paintings to tee shirts 
and gifts of all kinds for house and heart 

CALL TOLL FREE FOR CATALOG 

1-800-543-COWS 

Woody Jackson Holy Cow Inc Middlebury, VT 
05753 
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Saturday October 3rd 
Sunday October 4th 

Rutland Fairgrounds 

Rutland, Vermont 

Over 100 of Vermont's 
finest craftsmen and women. 
Great Food! Door Prizes! 
Directions—directly on 
Route 7 in Rutland, Yermont. 
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CRAFTPRODUCERS PRESENTS 

\ THE MOUNT 
SNÓW 

Zr/i nv\S 


MOUNT SNÓW BASE LODGE 


Route 100, West Dover, VT • 
Musie • Entertainment • Great 
Food • Rain or Shine - Inside • 
Adult Admission $4 • Info 
(802) 464-3333 
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and a worldwide reputation for fine 
craftsmanship. 

Pub glassware from the 18th and 
19th centuries influences Pearce's 
glass designs, which are executed by 
15 skilled artisans like Robbie 
Hutchins. To make a "Hartland" winę 
goblet, Hutchins pulls a "gather" of 
molten silica from the 2,000-degree 
furnace with a long iron. He blows 
into the iron to expand the orange 
glowing gob and then rolls the iron 
back and forth along a fiat surface 
while shaping the mixture into a glass. 

A second gather from the furnace is 
joined to the bowl portion to form the 
// ball ,/ typical of Hartland glassware. 
Then a third gather from an assis- 
tant's iron is joined for the stem and 



foot of this sturdy glass. Finally, a 
four-point, flower-like mark is created 
by the pontil iron when it holds the 
piece so that the rim can be hand-fin- 
ished. Simon Pearce glassblowers 
leave that pontil mark at the base of 
each product as the company's trade- 
mark. 

The goblet is then placed on a con- 
veyer belt for a 24-hour ride through a 
process of gradual cooling and anneal- 
ing. Seconds (usually madę by appren- 
tices) are sold at the shop, and rejected 
glassware is broken up and remelted. 

It takes five years of training before 
a master glassblower can produce the 
entire linę, which includes bowls, 
jugs, carafes, vases, lamps, tankards, 
and fancy cake plates. Simon Pearce 
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Arts and Crafts Marketplace 



A Cooperatiw 
Craft Gallery 
Featuring Vermont’s 
Finest Craftspeople. 

89 Main Street, City Center 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
802-229-9492 
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Solid wood fumiture madę in N/ermont by local craftsmen—an investment in 
quality that will last for generations. 


“We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
10 Conant Square, Brandon, VT 05733 
802-247-0117 Mon-Sot 10-5 
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The Hollow 

Bring A Little Outdoors Indoors 

Duck 

with wildlife hand-painted on wood items for 


the home or office. Great gift ideas. For a 


free brochure, write to: 


The Hollow Duck 


RR3, Box 3340, Montpelier, VT 05602-9233 
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The Vermont Carrier - Useful on your 
desk, table or dresser to organize, display 
or transport your favorite items. Great for 
envelopes, pencils, pens, dried flower ar- 
rangements, silverware or sewing supplies. 
Cherry, with dovetailed corners. 5”h x 8’’w 
x 12”1. $70.00 plus $5.50 for S&H. VT 
residents add 5% sales tax. 

Edward L. Allen, Green Mountain Wood- 
working, RD3 Box 774, Leno Lane, 
Middlebury, VT 05753 - (802) 388-9274 



George Scatcharcł Lamps 

...are madę by hand, sold in fine Stores nation- 
wide, and available at direct-to-you prices at our 
studio near Cambridge, Vt. Come and choose 
from a wide variety of floor and table lamps in 
many styles and colors. “Seconds” at reduced prices. 
Special orders welcome. We ship anywhere. 


Visit us 

and see how these unique 
and beautiful lamps are 
madę! Were located 
between Underhill and 
Cambridge on Rte. 15. 
Hours: 9:30-4:30; 

Sun. 12:30-4:30 (july&Aug.). 

Free 

Brochure 

Cali 1-800-643-5267 
(Locally 899-2181) or 
write to us at P.O. Box 71, 
Underhill, VT 05489. 
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LinkYourself to the Beauty of the Earth 

eARcb Uok 

★ UNIOUE HANDCRAFTED GEMSTONE JEWELRY ★ 

PORCUPINE QUILLS • CRYSTALS • MINERALS • WONDERFUL NATURAL GIFTS 

EARTH LINK • KENNEDY BROTHERS MARKETPLACE 
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How can you tell 
what’s been 
crafted in Craftsbury 
from what’s been 
assembled in Asia? 


Look for this label 

on products madę by 
members of 
VERMONT 

HAND CRAFTERS, INC. 


VERMONT 

HAND CRAFTED 

iCHJALITYJ 


Come to our 1992 Craft Fair 

Nov. 19, 20, 21, 22 Burlington 
Sheraton Conference Center 
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ARTISANS 


Come visit the folks... 

At the Shelburne Museum —one of the great 
collections of American Folk Art. Browse among 
80,000 folk art objects and artifacts. 

Drop by 37 period homes and 
historie buildings. Chat with 
friendly and informative guides. 

Pienie on 45 scenie acres. Make 
a day—or two—of it (ticket 
good for two consecutive days). 

Open year round. From May 23-Oct. 25, 

1992, the Museum will be open 10AM to 
5PM every day. During the winter 
months, mid-Oct. to mid-May, hands-on 
tours for families with children Sat. 

11 AM (with reservation), and guided 
tours for the generał public 1PM daily. 

The Museum Storę is open daily year 
round. Located 7 miles south of 
Burlington, on U.S. Rte. 
in Shelburne, Vermont. 

For information cali 

802-985-3344. Shelburne Museum 

Ali 80,000 of them. 
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The Vermont Teddy Bear Common 


203 1 Shelburne Road ★ Shelburne, Vermont 05482^° 


1 -800-829-B E A R 
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glass is strong enough that a salesman 
will rap it briskly on the countertop 
just to convince you. 

The Mili at Quechee (295-2711) sells 
these products, as do Simon Pearce Stores 
in New York and Connecticut and many 
department Stores. Hartland winę glasses 
are $40 each, and sherry glasses are $34. 
Tankards with an attractive scroll handle 
are $44. A large bowl is $165, and a cake 
piąte, $102. (Seconds at the mili are less 
expensive.) The company plans to open a 
new production site in Windsor next year 
that will be open for tours. 


Danforth Pewterers 

Elegant, gleaming candlesticks and 
napkin rings from Danforth Pewterers 
in Middlebury add a finishing touch to 
the table we've just set. 

Judy and Fred Danforth stamp and 
sign the pieces they individually pro- 
duce from fiat disks of the colonial-era 
alloy that is primarily tin, with anti- 
mony and copper. Each piece is spun 
on a lathe and worked with hand 
tools, then polished. 

Danforth candlesticks are solid, 
with pleasing bell-shaped bases sup- 
porting a variety of turned forms. The 
"Middlebury" candlestick holds half- 
inch candles and is simple in design, 
perfect for family dinners. It has a 
smaller base than the eąually attrac- 
tive "Woodstock" model, which 
would be impressive even on a large 
banąuet table. Danforth makes other 
candlesticks, even very smali ones for 
tiny tapers. 

The company's napkin rings have 
rolled edges, and may be engraved. 
Both these and the candlesticks are el¬ 
egant enough to fit into any decor. 

The surface of both products has a 
pleasing "spun" texture, reflecting 
light (without glare) and inviting the 
touch. 

The Danforth company, which 
traces its lineage from pewterer 
Thomas Danforth II (1731-1782), also 
makes a variety of pewter porringers, 
baby cups, bowls, lamps, buttons and 
jewelry. 

Danforth Pewterers (800-222-5260) is lo¬ 
cated at 52 Seymour Street in Middlebury. 
Prices for candlesticks rangę from $72 to 
$144 a pair. Napkin rings are $12 each, 
$42 for a set of four, and $20 each ifhand- 
engraved with a single initial. 
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Bmttleboro's Fincst 


Footwear For Those 
Who Value Their Feet! 



135 Main Street, Brattleboro, VT 
Hours: Mon.-Sat. 9am-5:30pm 



Women's Clothing and Accessories 
Zanna • Main Street • Brattleboro 



Yermont 

Artisan 

Designs 


Fine American Crafts 

115 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
Open 7 Days 
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11 1 MAIN STREET 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
802-254-2499 
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132 Elliot Street 
Brattleboro, Vermont 05301 
Open Tuesday thru Sunday at 6 p.m. 
(802)257-4922 for Reservations 
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II ATCHIS 



HCTEI 


50 Main Street 
Brattleboro VT 
802-254-6300 


The 

Distinctive 
Smali 
Hotel 
with all 
Yermont 
at our 
Doorstep 



Freshly brewed aleś 
& a hearty bill of farę 

A Restaurant & Brewery 

6 FLAT STREET 254-4747 


WE SELL 
PRACTICALLY 
EVERYTHING TO 

PRACTICAL 

PEOPLE!! 

Jams 

"THE BIGGEST LITTLE STORĘ IN THE WORLD" 

74 Main St. • Brattleboro, VT 
On the Sguare • Bellows Falls, VT 
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For Brochure and Information on Seasonal Festivals cali or write: 

BRATTLEBORO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Dept. 91 
180 Main Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 05301 
802-254-4565 
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Finding the Uniyerse 
Along Blood Brook 

A Naturalist Follozos Nature's Lead 
Into the World of His Backyard 


B lood Brook is a humble 
stream. For three miles its wa- 
ters cut a single narrow valley 
in east-central Vermont, 
draining less than three and a half 
sąuare miles of woods and meadows 
before emptying into the cattail marsh 
on the north end of Lalce Fairlee. 

With my wife, Linny, a naturalist, 
and our son, Casey, who is five, I live 
high in the valley, on a hill a hundred 
yards above the rushing water. From 
my front yard I see Blood Brook blink- 
ing in the sun as it coils through ranks 
of goldenrod and cattails, flanked by a 
darlc wali of pine and the somber 
trunks of November mapie. The brook 
and its attendant valley ąuicken my 
curiosity far out of proportion to their 
size. This is my home. 

On the south side of our passive so- 
lar house, thick thermal glass extends 
from the roofline almost to the floor. 
When Fm inside, I look on the world 
as from a fish bowl, straight down the 
valley, over a mosaic of meadows and 
woods, the roofs of old farm houses 
and a barn, across stone-cold maples 
and ashes to Potato Hill and High 
Peak, southeast beyond Lakę Fairlee. I 
cannot see the lakę, but on cold au- 
tumn mornings its breath creeps up 
the valley, and Blood Brook metamor- 
phoses into primal America. 

East of our house, the brook curls 
around a manmade pond. In early 



By Ted Levin 

Illustrated by Bert Dodson 


spring wood duclcs, mallards, and 
black duclcs float on the surface. When 
wood frog tadpoles maturę in early 
summer, hungry lcingfishers caclcle 
from the dead pondside elm. In late 
summer a great blue heron stallcs frogs 
and tadpoles from the shoreline, and 
an American bittern stands in the cat¬ 
tail patch on the north end of the 
pond, waiting. 

East of the brook a belt of woods 
reaches uphill to the edge of Blood- 
brook Road. Beyond the road, the land 


abruptly rises to Bald Top, which, 
from where I sit, appears as a long, 
high ridgeline sloping toward the lalce. 
Up there the forest is big, extending 
northeast toward Bradford. Black bears 
come here for September blaclcberries; 
ravens and red-tailed hawks float 
above, circling, circling, circling — 
plying invisible currents that deflect 
up from the valley. 

The land rises gently to the west, 
and eventually drops steeply into the 
longer, wider, morę fertile valley of 
Middle Brook, which pours its freight 
into Lakę Fairlee about a mile South¬ 
west of the Blood Brook marshes. 
When bears finish Bald Top's berries, 
they cross Blood Brook, dig ąuiescent 
yellow jackets or bat down sweet corn 
from my neighbor's garden, and then 
follow the setting sun to Middle 
Brook, to gorge on wild apples. 

I wasn't born here,- I grew up on 
Long Island. When I was 10 years old I 
had faith in three things beyond the 
love of my family: the New York Yan- 
lcees, a benevolent God who had a spe- 
cial place in his heart for Jews, and na¬ 
turę, which was — in the fuli, rounded 
sense — predictable: tropical storms 
came in autumn, snów in winter, frogs 
in spring, and in summer the Atlantic 
was warm and swimmable. 

My faith in the first two has sińce 
crumbled. Only my love of naturę sur- 
vived adolescence. Now, I gauge my 
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life by the swing of the seasons. Na¬ 
turę is impartial and omnipresent, an 
integrated community of lesser and 
greater beings, one organism, one 
community of organisms changing 
into another. Relationships between 
living things are as important as the 
animals and plants themselves. How 
can we know the season from the 
bird? 

Lilce Abraham, who madę a 
covenant with God, I must make a 
covenant with naturę, and this pact 
starts with the Blood Brook valley. I 
want to consort with the land, to 
know the language of the brook, to 
touch the hills and 
the lalce, to be able 
to feel the wind 
pulling ravens up- 
ward to Bald Top. I 
want to know how 
the seasons and 
years play against 
the land and see 
how life's tendrils 
connect both the ob- 
server and the ob- 
served across time 
and space, to distant 
lands and epochs. I 
want to hear trees 
crack on cold, blacie 
January nights. I 
seek the land the 
way a boy seeks 
baseball, the un- 
timed, impartial 
rhythms, its idle moments and sud- 
den drama. Through it all, I wait for 
the delicious delusion that I actually 
know what's going on. 

My son Casey already engages the 
valley effortlessly, unconsciously. He 
grows lemon sorrel and cherry toma- 
toes, picks blueberries and raspberries, 
and shalces wild apples from Iow 
branches, then collects the bounty for 
cider. He nets frogs and newts, 
watches butterflies emerge and tad- 
poles transform, and relocates red efts 
to his special places. He begins to 
sense what John Hay calls "earth's 
immortal consistencies. ,/ He knows 
that the planet circles the sun once 
each year, that his birthday arrives 
when wild strawberries ripen, when 
turtles leave the lakę to lay their eggs, 
when the rose-breasted grosbeaks 
around our house carol. 


This is the way it should be: The 
study of naturę begins at home, with a 
lcnowledge of local geography, an at- 
tempt to be part of the ebb and flow of 
one's backyard, the only place where 
you'11 be morę than a visitor. It means 
intercourse with the land. Native peo- 
ple had this intimacy. I sense it em- 
bodied in Abenaki myths and legends, 
which spring from the hills. Vivid and 
homegrown, their tales are as neces- 
sary as science to bring the land to 
life. Where else but in Indian stories 
do bears become gods, and beams of 
sunlight flowers? Where else do sea¬ 
sons resolve into beings? 

How do I begin to 
learn about my land, 
about the creases 
and folds of the 
Connecticut Valley, 
those subtle charac- 
teristics that make 
Bald Top different 
from Potato Hill, 
and the ąuality of 
morning light differ¬ 
ent from that of the 
evening? I go out- 
side. Stay outside. I 
asie ąuestions of the 
people who make 
their livings by read- 
ing the land — the 
forester, the farmer. 
I go to the library 
and read stories 
from the land, sci- 
entific journals, poems, and fiction. 
And I dream. 

Last night I dreamed of a big silver- 
tipped grizzly bear: a lunatic, two- 
story-tall beast that ran through the 
shoals of a salmon stream upright, his 
long-clawed front paws madly waving. 
This was not an incurable romantic's 
animal dream. This was a serious 
dream, for I had two strilces against 
me, with two outs in the bottom of 
the ninth. Fortunately, I awakened. 

Knowing that bears as big as Buicks 
are out there on some remote corner 
of the continent reassures me. Al- 
though I cannot see them in Vermont, 
I can dream of them. And when I fi- 
nally see a wild grizzly, Pm surę the 
size and power and potential threat 
the bear poses will steal my breath, in 
a way no waterfall or colored hillside 
could ever do. 


"The study of naturę 
begins at home, with a 
knowledge of local 
geography, an attempt 
to be part of the ebb 
and flow of 
ones backyard, 
the only place where 
you'11 be morę than 
a oisitor." 
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Predator and prey are bound in an 
intricate evolutionary relationship. 
Those ąualities I most admire in deer 
— resoluteness, gracefulness, swift- 
ness — were honed by their proximity 
to wolves and mountain lions. Do 
Blood Broolds deer still dream of the 
wolf? Or honeybees of the ambush 
bug? Do suckers dream of the otter, or 
hare of the bobcat? I doubt that do- 
mestic sheep dream of coyotes. These 
vapid lawn ornaments that so many of 
us own and so few of us are responsi- 
ble for are merely sacrificial lambs 
when faced with a hungry, intelligent 
predator. Some don't even bleat as 
their companions are eaten. We've 
bred sheep to be this way, of course — 
wooly, meaty, and stupid, virtually 
cut off from the rhythms of their pas- 
tures. 

Are we any different than sheep? 
Thoroughly domesticated and totally 
dependent upon the consumption of 
less-than-essential commodities, 
some of which come from corners of 
the Earth we'll never see, we sąuander 
irreplaceable natural resources. Our 
slash and burn lifestyles are driving us 
into a morę impoverished futurę. 

Leopards and lions no doubt whet- 
ted the senses of early humans, shap- 
ing both their dreams and their lives. 
Pleistocene cave bears performed the 
same service for the earliest Eurasians, 
and in the North American West the 
silver-tip grizzly stalked both the val- 
leys and the dreams of Native Ameri- 
cans. 

My senses are duller than Pd like. 
Although I can hear the blackburnian 
warbler's falsetto high in a spruce, I 
cannot feel the gazę of the bobcat, or 
smell the presence of a moose. That 
dream bear reminded me of what's 
missing from my life, of how a subtle, 
irreplaceable edge to my being has 
been filed down. 

Learning about my land, I hope to 
sharpen that edge, to see the moods of 
Blood Brook, to see how one smali 
valley, a microcosm, entwines with 
the rest of the biosphere, and to see if 
finding my valley will mean finding 
myself. c On> 


The above is adapted from the prologue to 
naturalist Ted Levin’s new book, Blood 
Brook, published this fali by Chelsea 
Green Publishing Co., Post Mills. 


Pompanoosuc Mills 



Original Designs in Solid Hardwoods 
Showrooms: 

Hanover, Nashua, and Concord, NH; East Thetford and Burlington, VT 
Cambridge, MA; West Hartford and Westport, CT 
For free color catalog & mail order information cali 800-841-6671 
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BUMPER TO BUMPER 
IN GRAFTON 


Oh, we have traffic jams in Grafton all right, though not the kind you’re 
probably used to. The problem is those dam sheep, they only have one 
speed. Not that anyone really minds. We figurę half the point of being 
in Grafton is not needing to get any place else in a hurry, and 
our guests agree. 

-o- 

For Morę Information about Grafton. contact 

The Old Tayern at Grafton. po. box 9 vl 05146 802/843-2231 
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The Carillon 


A Yoyage Through History on Lakę Champlain 


W HAT BETTER WAY tO ap- 
proach Fort Ticonderoga 
than from Lakę Cham¬ 
plain, just as Ethan Allen 
and his men did that May morning in 
1775? Aboard the Carillon, the tradi- 
tionally designed cruise boat docked 
at Larabee's Point, you can follow in 
the wake of the Green Mountain Boys, 
experiencing the famous New York 
fort from a new angle. 

You'11 also get a new angle on Ver- 
mont history from Mahlon Teachout, 
owner, skipper, and tour guide, a self- 
taught historian with a ąuirky, ency- 
clopedic fund of lorę. On your nearly 
two-hour cruise you will learn, for in- 
stance, that it was Benedict Arnold 
who had been given official orders to 
take Fort Ti. When the futurę turn- 
coat finally caught up with the wiły Vermonter at Hand's 
Cove, Arnold and Allen nearly came to blows over who 
would lead the raid, finally agreeing to share the honors. 
The impetuous Allen would have been a dead hero if a 
sentry's gun hadn't misfired. "There was ąuite a celebra- 
tion once they took the fort," Teachout adds. "They 
found 90 gallons of rum in the cellar, and they had 83 
men to start on it. Word spread ąuickly, though, and peo- 
ple came from miles around. In three days, the rum was 
gone." 

Primed with this background, tourists can debark to 
visit the fort, walking up a path through a cow pasture to 
get there. "Don't worry," Teachout assures city visitors 
who are wary of the benign bovines, "the cows won't 
steal your purse." In two hours, the M/V Carillon (the 
M/V stands for motor vessel) will pick the visitors up on 
its next stop at the fort. Otherwise, passengers can re- 
main on board for the hour-and-a-half round trip, during 
which they will leam, among other things, that: 


In 1609, Samuel de Champlain 
killed three Iroąuois chiefs with one 
shot in nearby Thunder Meadow. 

Ben Franklin and George Washing¬ 
ton came to Vermont to oversee the 
construction of Fort Mt. Indepen- 
dence, where 1,000 out of 2,500 troops 
died of scurvy and smali pox during 
the winter of 1776-77. 

In the 1860s, following the opening 
of the Champlain and Erie canals, 
Burlington was the largest lumber 
port in the world. 

The muddy waters of the Southern 
lakę don't indicate pollution, but clay 
particles suspended in the water. 

Lakę Champlain, 120 miles long, is 
a federal highway in the winter, per 
an old statute. During the cold 
months, the lakę was morę traveled 
than in the summer, with huge parties and dances at 
shoreline hotels. 

Teachout, a Vermont native, learned to love the drama 
of his state's history as a child, when his father intro- 
duced him to the novels of Kenneth Roberts. "Dad used 
to read Rabble in Arms to us as a bedtime story," he re- 
members. The captain acąuired his nautical tatoos in the 
Navy, which he joined following high school. After his 
military stint, Teachout attended art school, got married 
to Gena — his first matę in both senses of the word — 
and settled into a Starksboro farmhouse to raise their two 
daughters. When he wasn't painting, Teachout worked as 
an electrician and handyman. In 1971, the adventurous 
young couple auctioned off their home and belongings 
[VL, Summer 1972], bought a 45-foot ketch, and sailed for 
the Virgin Islands, spending four years aboard the boat. 
Plagued by storms, repairs, and money problems, they 
eventually sold the ketch and settled on Boca Grandę, a 
Florida island. 



By Mark Pendergrast 
Photographed by Clyde H. Smith 
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The Carillon, the Teachout family's Lakę 
Chatnplain tour hoat, docks at Larabee's Point 
in Shoreham, above. Front there, skipper 
Mahlon Teachout, far left, sallies forth, intro- 
ducing his passengers to the beauty and history 
of Lakę Chatnplain. 


"I always knew I'd come back to Vermont," Teachout 
said, and he never stopped reading about his state's his¬ 
tory. In 1981, the Teachouts decided to move back north. 
While looking for a suitable country homestead, they got 
lost one Sunday, fetched up at Larabee's Point, and found 
the narrow four-story stone warehouse for sale. Built in 
1823 to storę lalce freight, the classic building still has a 
huge wooden pulley in the attic — now the Teachouts' 
kitchen. 

Once they bought their home, it was inevitable that 
the adventurous couple would get back onto the water. 
The 60-foot Carillon is a reproduction of a classic 1920s 
cruise vessel. Sleek, comfortable, and drawing only three 
feet of water, it allows considerable maneuverability in 
the shallow, narrow Southern portion of the lalce. The 
boat's melodious name came from the original name for 
Ticonderoga, which the French called Fort Carillon, after 
the tinlcling of a nearby waterfall. In fuly of 1990, the new 
vessel took its maiden voyage. 

If you simply want to get from one side of the lakę to 
the other, take the 10-minute ferry at Larabee's Point for 
50 cents. For $7.50 you can board the Carillon for a 
leisurely voyage into the past. 

(continued on page 29) 
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odstock! 

Whether you come for a day or a week, you 11 love our old-fashioned 
atmosphere. And you’11 find what you love in over 70 shops, restaurants, 
galleries, museums, and country inns. Just a few are listed below. 


Come right over. We’re so nearby, and yet so different. 
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Christmas 
Treasures 

71 Central Street (802) 457-4054 
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Beautiful 

Jewelry 

• 

Fine 

Crafts 

• 

Ingenious 

Presents 


amcoRN 

Open Seven Days 

15 Central St., Woodstock, VT 05091 
(802) 457-2480 



F. H. 

GILLI1YGI1AM 
. & SOi\S 


TheVermont General Storę 
& Mail Order C°. 


Cheddar Cheese 
SpecialGifts 

For our free catalog of old-fashioned Vermont product 
cali 1-800-344-6668 (in VT 457-2100) 
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The 

pconomy 

ig^gtore 

Affordable clothing 
for the whole family! 

Area’s Largest Selection of Yermont Shirts. 


37 Central St., Woodstock, VT 
1-800-822-0453 
Open 7 Days 
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Stock options 


Golf ... Tennis ... 
COMPLETE SPORTS CENTER ... 
Pro Shops ... Instruction ... 

Plus, the superb cuisine and 
luxurious accommodations 
we’re famous for! 

Cali 1-800-448-7900 for 
reservations and information. 
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7ourmet 
Foods 


U B E R G I N E 

WE S H I P 


1 ELM ST. WOODSTOCK, YERMONT • 457 1340 
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Unique Country Storę! 

The Red Cupboard 

Route 4 West, Woodstock, VT 05091 
2 miles from Woodstock Village 

Vermont Gourmet Food Products 

Jams, Mapie Syrup, Cheeses, Honey 

Yermont Handmade Crafts &. Gifts 

Shirts, Candles, Soaps, Cutting Boards, 
Baskets 


Come see us or write for our free 
Mail Order Catalog 

Phone (802) 457-3722 or 1-800-497-2326 
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MOTLEY AND FRIENDS 


Showing works from over 100 artisans from 
across the country representing: 
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Discover 19th century farm life 
at one ofthis country's 
premier agricultural museums 
• engaging farm life exhibits 
• award-winning restored farm house 
• working dairy farm 

Open daily, May 1 - Oct. 25, 10 am - 5 pm 
Woodstock, Vermont • 802/457-2355 
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IN A DAY 

(continued from page 27) 

IF YOU GO... 

The M/V Carillon leaves the 
Larabee's Point dock four times a day 
(9:30, 11:30, 1:30, 3:30) from mid-June 
through Labor Day, with stops at Fort 
Ticonderoga, where passengers can 
also board, at 10, 12, 2 and 4. It sails 
two times a day (11:30, 1:30) from 
mid-May to mid-June and from Labor 
Day to mid-October, with stops at 
Fort Ti at 12 and 2. Tickets: $7.50; 
$4.50 for children 13 and under. In ad- 
dition to the fort, the cruise goes to 
Hand's Cove, ChipmarLs Point, Mt. 
Independence, Catfish Bay, and Mast- 
ing Rock. In September, there are sev- 
eral all-day excursions ($20) that go as 
far south as Whitehall, New York, and 
through one lock on the Lalce Cham- 
plain Barge Canal. The boat can be 
chartered for three hours for $450. To 
get to Larabee's Point, talce Vermont 
Route 74 west from Shoreham until 
you come to the lalce. Info: Teachout's 
Lalcehouse Storę & Wharf, P.O. Box 
64A, Shoreham, VT 05770, (802) 897- 
5331. 


Other ways to cruise Lakę Cham- 

plain: 

The Lakę Champlain Transportation 
Company's ferries in Burlington, 
Charlotte and Grand Isle, (802) 864- 
9804. 

The Fort Ticonderoga Ferry at 

Larabee's Point — the shortest and 
least expensive ferry Crossing — 
(802) 897-7999. 

Spirit of Ethan Allen, PerkirTs Pier, 
Burlington; scenie 1 ‘/Yhour cruises 
on 149-passenger boat, through Oc- 
tober 18, (802) 862-8300. 

McKibben Sailing Vacations, Burling¬ 
ton; sail and power boats, (802) 864- 
7733. 

Inland Sea Charters, Milton; 6-pas- 
senger boat, (802) 524-7195. 

Marinę Explorers, Shelburne,* custom 
cruises, (802) 985-8825. 


Freelance writer Mark Pendergrast lives in 
Stowe. 
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We Build AU Winter 



Panelization makes it easy. 

That’s right. While most home builders “go south” for the winter, your Harvest Homes dealer will erect 
your home “weather tight” in one to three days. Choose from over 40 proven models or custom plan 
your home with our expert assistance. If you plan on building, you can move in months ahead of Schedule. 
Don’t wait! Contact your dealer now before prices and interest rates go up. 

Thomas M. Wood Builders Tim Herbert Construction Holcomb’s Construction Mott Construction 

PO. Box 894, Morrisville, VT Box 6387, Rutland, VT 05702 RD 1 Box 229, Wells, VT RD 3 Box 3584, Brandon, VT 

05661 • (802) 888-7930 (802) 773-7271 05774 • (802) 645-0333 05733 • (802) 247-3283 


Harvest Homes of 
St. Albans 

RD 3 Box 388, St. Albans, 
VT 05478 • (802) 524-5685 


Big Pine Builders Northeast Country 

P.O. Box 1324 R. 11-30, Properties 

Manchester Center, VT 05255 P.O. Box 731, Bradford, VT 

(802) 362-1660 05033 • (802) 439-5565 


Clements Builders 

401 Main Ave, Wynantskill, 
NY 12198 • (518) 283-5720 


Send for a complete design collection of our model homes or visit one of the dealers in your area. 




1 Cole Road, Delanson, NY 12053 
518-895-2341 



Comehpmc 
toquality. 
Andersen; 


i 


We feature Andersen produets. 

Cali 518-895-2341 for Harvest Homes 
representatives in other areas of New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Northern New Jersey and E. Penna. 

Dealer inquiries are invited 


Please send me a complete design collection of your model homes. 
My check or money order for $12 is enclosed. 
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Own a piece of history (sińce 1895). 
Indian Trade Blankets. 


A favorite! Year after year. 


We have your size: 
Petites, Misses and Plus. 


1-800-662-6822 • Satisfaction Guaranteed! 

fc T-j^Route^Lanesbo™gh^MA^01237j^ 
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As the number of working farrns 
in Vermont declines, farmers 
and others who own bams face 
a moment of truth: Do they 
maintain these historie build- 
ings, or do they let them col- 
lapse? Above, Fayston; left, 
Charlotte. 
















































































































Alan L. Graham 
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Fading Farms and Passing Years 
Are Making Vermont's Barns 
An Endangered Species 

By C.B. Johnson 


I f there's an old barn in your town, 
enjoy looking at it now ; it may be 
gone next time you pass by. Barn re- 
builders, farmers, and preservationists 
agree: for a variety of reasons, Ver- 
mont's historie barns are disappearing 
rapidly, succumbing to neglect and 
the inexorable weather of northern 
New England. 

Fortunately, despite the economic trends 
putting farms out of business, dedicated build- 
ing restorers, conservation groups, and family 
farms are working to give old barns new life. 

And as they work to preserve an important part 
of Vermont's heritage, they often discover that 
fixing barns saves money and preserves a mea- 
sure of traditional beauty as well. 

Although no one lcnows precisely how many 
bams have been lost, the decline of the barn in 
Vermont mirrors the decline in the number of 
Vermont dairy farms from morę than 11,000 in 
1950 to roughly 2,300 in 1990. 

" Anyone who has eyes can see that our bams 
are disappearing," says Professor Chester Liebs, 
head of the University of Vermont's historie 
preservation program. "Look as you drive 
down the Interstate. Probably 50 percent of the 
bams you see are deteriorated or falling in." 
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Above, workers from 
The Barn People build 
a new house in Wood- 
stock from timbers 
salvaged from an old 
New Hampshire barn. 
Some presera ationists 
oppose using old 
bams for new struć - 
tnres, but builders 
contend that their 
work yields Informa¬ 
tion about the his¬ 
torie bams they dis- 
assemble and beats 
letting unused bams 
disintegrate. 



Liebs and his students teamed up with the 
Vermont Division for Historie Preservation to 
compare historie buildings in the rural Franklin 
County town of Fletcher today with the num- 
ber 15 years ago. Says Liebs: "We found that if 
the current ratę of loss continues, by the mid- 
dle of the 21st century, there will be no his¬ 
torie bams left." 

But barns remain well-recognized Vermont 
icons — definitive parts of the landscape, in- 
creasingly valued as scenie and cultural assets. 
"From a scenie standpoint," muses Paul Bruhn, 
director of the Preservation Trust of Vermont, 
"what is really special about the Vermont land¬ 
scape is the mixture of the natural and human 
environments — of the working landscape and 
historie buildings, including barns. Shelburne 
Farms is a wonderful landscape, but the his¬ 
torie house and farm buildings 
make it really wonderful. Just 
drive along Route 105 in Franklin 
County and you can make the 
same observation. ,/ 

Barns are the most widely rec- 
ognized symbols of the fact that 
until fairly recently Vermont has 
been an overwhelmingly agricul- 
tural society, even in its yillages. 
As local landmarks, links to a 
community^ past or to the work 
of family members, individual 
barns mean a lot to many differ- 
ent people. And they tell us many 
other things about Vermont and the long his- 
tory of farming here. 

Their frames alone tracę two centuries of 
technological evolution from the Medieval, 
heavy-timber joinery of 18th century barns to 
the prefabricated trusses, stud-framing, and 
built-in machinery of today. (See "A Field 
Guide to Yermont Bams," page 34.) 


Neglect is the greatest threat to historie 
barns, according to the builders and movers 
who work with them. "The problem is the de- 
cline of agriculture that makes bams no longer 
economically viable," says Jan Lewandoski of 
Stannard, a timber frame and barn restorer. 
"People who don't have a use for them can't af- 
ford to keep them up. There's maybe two- 
thirds of the bams in the State that nobody has 
a vested economic interest in." 

Until recently most barns were recycled by 
farmers. At one time they were periodically 
moved to gain the manure that gathered under 
them, and each Vermont generation usually 
added to and reoriented its bams in the process. 

These days unused barns are often consid- 
ered liabilities that inerease property taxes and 
insurance costs. Moving and reusing them is 
much less common. Most are demolished, 
burned or collapse, but a growing number are 
dismantled for barn salvage materials and 
hewn-timber frames. 

Barn salvaging and its smali but expanding 
market are controversial, however. Shipment 
of frames out-of-state to be reused in new lux- 
ury homes irritates some Vermonters. "I ques- 
tion whether salvaging barn frames and mov- 
ing them to Long Island in any way encourages 
the preservation of Vermont barns," says State 
Architectural Historian Nancy Boone. 

But Ken Epworth, who takes bams apart and 
reassembles them as a partner in The Barn Peo¬ 
ple, of Windsor, contends that salvaging barns 
is a lesser evil than letting the buildings col¬ 
lapse. He'd rather restore barns than salvage 
them, he says, but few people want to pay for 
the restoration work. Although he may move 
the barns elsewhere, he says he saves valuable 
information about them: "We've salvaged a 
couple hundred different frames. Over the 
years we have acąuired a lot of knowledge. 
We've learned about all kinds of frames, kept 
drawings, statistics on their demise and the 
causes for their demise." 

Barn frames are popular because their mas- 
sive beams add character to a house, and the 
wide spans possible because of the timber 
frame allow open interior floor plans. Building 
and insulating exterior walls is easy with a 
barn-frame house, and prefabricated wali pan- 
els can be used. 

No barn preservationist really objects to dis- 
mantling barns as a last resort. "It's just that 
the last resort is so often the first resort," says 
UVM's Chester Liebs. 

Efforts to preserve and reuse barns face an 
uphill battle in another arena: public policy. 
Tax assessments often overestimate the value 
of bams, thus prodding their owners to destroy 
them or sell them for salvage. Local zoning 
sometimes does not allow new uses for them. 
And despite massive public interest and invest- 
ment in environmental and landscape conser- 
yation, few govemmental programs specifically 
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address barn preservation. 

"Many people don't see buildings as part of 
the landscape until they are gone," notes Erie 
Gilbertson, director of the state's Division for 
Historie Preservation. "The assumption that if 
land is saved buildings are saved is a real wealc- 
ness in a lot of rural conservation efforts." 

Some groups are beginning to address this 
need. The Vermont Housing and Conservation 
Trust Fund and the Vermont Land Trust allow 
Vermonters to purchase easements on farms 
and in some cases on their buildings. This 
keeps farms in agricultural use and encourages 
continued use of barns. The Mad River Valley 
Rural Resource Protection Plan adopted in 
Waitsfield, Warren and Fayston is the first to 
propose municipal policies that address barn 
preservation. The Division for Historie Preser- 
vation has also begun promoting use of historie 
huilding tax credits for barns. And the 1992 leg- 
islature, at the urging of the Preservation Trust 
of Vermont, appropriated $40,000 for a match- 
ing-fund grant program operated by Historie 
Preservation that will provide technical assis- 
tance to bam owners for bam stabilization and 
repair. 

Despite all this, many non-farmers who own 
barns share Robert Frost's feelings when he 
wrote of his farm in Shaftsbury, "As the barns 
come down the view comes out." But many 
also dream of restoring their barns — until con- 
fronted with the expense of repairing and 
maintaining them. Still, some make the effort. 

As a non-farmer who has chosen to preserve 
the barn on his property, Bob fennings of Gro- 
ton chuckles, "Tve asked myself 'Why are we 
restoring it?' many times. It was let it fali 
down or fix it. Fortunately, Jan [Lewandoski] 
was able to work on it for us." 

Mikę Rosenfield of Richmond had a different 
interest in barn preservation. He needed a 
3,000-square-foot woodworking shop for his 
business, Northridge Associates, and he 
wanted it to be in a traditional huilding. North- 
ridge's barn rehabilitation reąuired a change in 
Richmondu zoning and use of historie preser- 
vation tax credits, but doing both seemed well 
worth it to the people involved. The zoning 
change was actually a far-sighted amendment 
allowing conditional, or new, uses in existing 
large buildings, not just barns, in the rural por- 
tion of town. Rosenfield's barn-turned-shop of- 
fers him lots of storage, and in the section that 
became his office he reused some of the horse 
stalls as room dividers. 

"The benefits are apparent to me every day I 
drive into the lot and loolc at the building, ,/ he 
says." 

The best adaptive reuses of barns continue to 
be by farmers, and often they are real mon- 
eysavers. 

Ed Branon of Fairfield Station in Franklin 
County runs a farm that was his great-grandfa- 
ther's. One of the many farmers who keep alive 




the tradition of adapting and reusing barns, 
Branon recently converted an old bank barn 
into a ground-stable calf barn. He has adapted 
several other barns for eąuipment storage. 

"Thank God those buildings are here," says 
Branon, "or else who knows how we would've 
done if we had to put up new." 

Although traditional barns are considered 
obsolete by many farmers, they are often cheap 
to purchase, and a modest amount spent on 
stabilization and repair repays the investment 
ąuickly. 

With farmers, entrepreneurs, and barn-lovers 
investing in historie barns, and groups encour- 
aging such investmcnt, there's hope for Ver- 
mont's barns. 

"Looking at the problems as a whole can be 
a little overwhelming," says Paul Bruhn of the 
Preservation Trust. "It's true that the real issue 
is to keep agriculture viable, but we're not go- 
ing to solve that. We can just try to help farm¬ 
ers and others in a smali way. Barns must be 
saved one bam at a time." 


Above, barn restorer 
Jan Lewandoski with 
restoration work at 
the Jennings bam in 
Groton. 

For information on 
grants for restoration 
of historie barns, 
write to the Vertnont 
Division for Historie 
Presera ation, Pavil- 
ion Building, Montpe- 
lier, VT 05609-1201. 


C.B. Johnson nurtures an appreciation for old barns 
through work as a historian with the Vermont Divi- 
sion for Historie Preservation. 
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A Field Guide tc 



English or Early Barn, Norwich. 



Bank Barn, Calais. 



Late Bank Barn, Cambridge. 
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Because farmers have traditionally remod- 

ELED OR COMBINED BARNS OVER THE YEARS TO SUIT 
THEIR NEEDS AND TASTES, IT IS OFTEN A CHAL¬ 
LENGE TO RECOGNIZE THE BASIC TYPES TODAY. 
CONSIDER THIS GUIDE A STARTING POINT. 


English or Early Barns (c. 1760 - 1900 ). 

D esigns for these heavy-timber barns, among 
the most common and oldest in the State, 
were brought to New England by the earli- 
est settlers. The barns are typically 30 by 40 feet, 
one-and-a-half stories high, with gable roofs. The 
original wagon entrance is usually off-center on one 
of the long sides and leads to the wagon drive and 
threshing floor within, with hay storage and animal 
stalls on either side. Popular as a field barn for hay 
storage, they were often moved and combined with 
other barns. 


Yankee or Early Bank Barns (c. 1830 - 1890 ). 

T hese were the first of the "gravity-flow" barns 
designed to storę manure for use as fertilizer. 
They are a New England modification of 
Pennsylvania Dutch bank barns. Built into a hillside 
or earthen bank, they consist of a one-and-a-half- 
story building on a raised basement, often measur- 
ing 40 by 50 feet. Hay was stored in the upper por- 
tion, to be fed down to cattle in the stabling area he¬ 
lów,• manure went into the basement, from which it 
was easily hauled out onto the fields. The wagon en¬ 
trance is usually in the center of the gable end on 
the uphill side. English barns were sometimes 
moved onto or built on raised basements to achieve 
the same effect as the Yankee bam. 


Late Bank Barns (c. 1870 - 1915 ). 

hese are overgrown Yankee barns — two fuli 
stories high and sometimes morę than 100 
feet long — that developed in the late 19th 
century as 10-cow farms gave way to dairy farms 
with 20 or morę milking cattle. They are gravity- 
flow barns built into banks to bring the stabling area 
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'Yermont Barns 


over a manure basement, and they usually have a 
distinctive bridge or "high drive" on the uphill gable 
end to provide easy access to the hayloft. Many 
farmers extended Yankee barns or combined two 
English barns to create Late Bank Barns. 


Round or Polygonal Barns (c. 1900-1915). 


R ound barns are basically bank barns with an 
innovative twist: stables that encircle a cen¬ 
tral siło to save labor in feeding and milking 
cows. They never became widely popular, however, 
because of odors from the internal siło, difficulties 
lighting their cavernous interiors, and farmers' pref- 
erences for morę traditional designs. 


Ground Stable Barns (c. 1900-1965). 


S ometimes called Midwestem barns, these are 
easily recognized by their double-pitched, gam- 
brel roofs, designed for greater hay storage. Reg- 
ular rows of Windows near ground level light the 
stabling area, which has a washable concrete floor 
promoted as "sanitary" by the agricultural press. 
Usually of light, balloon-frame construction, they 
could be built according to mail-order plans. Old 
bank barns were converted to the ground stable de¬ 
sign by pouring a concrete floor in their manure 
basements and moving the stabling area there. Two 
English barns could be joined together end-to-end 
and conyerted the same way. 


Freestall Barns (c. 1950-present). 


T hese modern barns are one-story structures 

with concrete slab foundations and posts sup- 
porting roof trusses. They enclose a large, 
open area where cattle roam "free," without stalls. 
They developed along with separate milking parlors 
that madę obsolete the individual stalls and stan- 
chions where cows were milked in earlier barns. 
There is no hay storage area. Older barns are some¬ 
times conyerted to this design by rcmoving stalls 
from their basements and pouring a concrete pad. 


— C.B. Johnson 


Round Barn , Elmore. 


Ground Stable Barn , Fletcher. 


Freestall Barn, Randolph Center. 






























Deer 

Camp 

Last Light in the 
Northeast Kingdom 


An Excerpt From 
The New Book 



Photographed and Written by 

John Miller 



m 


E very November for five years, documen- 
tary photographer John Miller immersed 
himself in a Vermont ritual, deer hunting 
and deer camps. He loaded his camera 
eąuipment and tape recorder onto a pack 
frame draped with an orange hunting 
vest and set off, following hand-drawn maps and 
verbal descriptions into the deer camps of the 
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Northeast Kingdom and into the heart of a Ver- 
mont tradition. 

Often, he would drive his car as far as he could 
into the woods on a logging road before going the 
rest of the way on foot through the spare, late fali 
landscape. He was in search of camps with names 
like Neverhomeboys Lodge, Cordwood Camp, Lost 
Nation Camp, the Rats' Nest, and, simply, Par- 


adise. He might knock on their doors unannounced 
or arrive with a referral from a hunter he had met 
in his travels, and step inside an over-warm cabin 
that smelled of woodsmoke, its walls adorned with 
rifles, and antlers from hunts gone by. And he met 
and photographed whole families — husbands, 
wives, sons and daughters for whom deer camp is a 
much-loved heritage. 
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"These splendid photographs 
record not hunters and their 
quarry at all, but men and women 
and animals and the special place 
where they all linę together, close 
to a natural cycle ofseasons and 
weather and birth and death that 
most of us have insulated our- 
selves from." 

— Howard Frank Mosher 



Miller augmented his hunting season trips with 
research and photography forays into Vermont's 
three northeastern counties at other times of the 
year, and eventually edited thousands of pho¬ 
tographs into a book, Deer Camp: Last Light in the 
Northeast Kingdom, to be published this fali by 
MIT Press and the Vermont Folklife Center. The 
photos will also appear as a series of exhibits spon- 
sored by the Yermont Folklife Center that will tour 
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thc State . 

"These splendid photographs record not hunters 
and their ąuarry at all," writes Irasburg novelist 
Howard Frank Mosher in the foreword to the book, 
''but men and women and animals and the special 
place where they all live together, close to a natural 
cycle of seasons and weather and birth and death 
that most of us have insulated ourselves from." 

Miller was bom in the Orleans County town of 


Coventry, where he lived for the first 18 years of 
his life. "Lilce most of my friends in the village," he 
says, "I sometimes hunted smali gamę as I grew up. 
I was never a serious deer hunter, though — hadn't 
been raised in a hunting family." 

He attended the University of Vermont, and then 
worked for five years as Staff photographer at Shel- 
burne Museum. Since then he has been a documen- 
tary photographer, including stints as project pho- 
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tographer for seven exhibits funded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. Much of his work 
has been for museums, but his personal projects 
have often concentrated on rural Vermont. He now 
lives in Massachusetts, and his deer hunting jour- 
ney was a return to the home of his youth, to some 
of the traditions he grew up with, and to an area he 
loves. 

"It was very much a personal search for me," he 
says, "returning to Vermont where 1'm from and to 
rural ways of life, which I have a great respect for, 
and to the relationships of the families in generał/ 7 

Although Vermont Life attempts to provide as 
much information as possible with the photographs 
it uses, the photographs from Deer Camp that we 
publish here are an exception. Readers will find no 
caption materiał other than excerpts from the pho- 
tographer 7 s text. Miller says that even though his 
photographs and text are documentary in style, he 
madę it a point to avoid identifying people or 
places, used pseudonyms throughout the text, and 
occasionally altered events in his written descrip- 
tions out of respect for the privacy of his subjects. 

/7 I wish to thank the hunters who gave me their 
trust, 77 he says, 7/ even when I arrived uninvited at 
such a private sanctum as a hunting camp tradi- 
tionally limited to family. 77 

— J.C.L 
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"Weil, the first time that I came to 
deer camp for deer season, I was 
12 years old. (My father) took me 
out ofschool and brought me up 
here. Mr. man, if that wasnt 
something!" 
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"7 don't think theres anybody 
around here that knoios these 
roads like ns boys.... We've hunted 
so much around here that we al- 
most know where, if we see a deer, 
where he's gonna go so we can see 
him again. Very seldom will he get 
by us, 'cause we know; we were 
raised here. We were raised to set 
in the woods." 


* 
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Deer Camp: Last Light in the Northeast Kingdom (hard- 
cover, 148 pages, 60 photos) is available from the Ver- 
mont Folklife Center, Box 442, Middlebury, VT 05753, 
(802) 388-4964, for $29.95. 

The Schedule for the center's series of exhibits featur- 
ing Miller's photographs and folk art from deer camps: 

October 29-February 17, 1993: Vermont Folklife Cen¬ 
ter, Gamaliel Painter House, Middlebury. Special gamę 


supper, November 6, Eagles Hall, Vergennes, to benefit 
the folklife center. 

June 19-August 29, 1993: Old Stone House Museum, 
Brownington. 

September 9-November 7, 1993: Vermont Historical So- 
ciety, Montpelier. 

November 12, 1993-January 31, 1994: Fairbanks Mu¬ 
seum and Planetarium, St. Johnsbury. 
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“He'd aliuays be coming home from 
hunting with something...a smali 
stone that had a fossil in it.. .1 think it 
was the whole thing with being out 
there, the smell, the enoironment, just 
alone and time to think.. 
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It May Be the Land ofCondos 
And Quiche, But There's a 
Kingdorn Here as Wild as Any 


By Susan Keese 

Photographed by Kindra Clineff 


T here is a widespread misconcep- 
tion that the farther south you 
travel in Vermont, the morę de- 
yeloped, the less Veimonty 
things become. A cluster of 
_towns deep in the state's South¬ 
ern hills gives the lie to that myth. 

Wedged against the Massachusetts border 
where the Green Mountains fold into the 
Hoosac Rangę, Searsburg, Readsboro, Whiting- 
ham and Halifax are cut off from the good 
north-south highways and interstates that 
have transformed much of Vermont over the 
past few decades. Bordered to the north by the 
wilds of Somerset, an unorganized town with 
one dead-end road and two full-time residents, 
they occupy the Southern end of one of the 
state's least developed regions, an area that 
might well be called — with a nod to the 
state's fabled Northeast Kingdorn — Ver- 
mont's South-Central Kingdorn. 

The region straddles Bennington and Wind- 
ham Counties, but its towns belong at once to 
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Below, the Sumners of 
Halifax: Malcolm and 
Monica and daughters 
April, Kim and Marie 
run a farm that has 
been in the family for 
200 years. Malcolm 
keeps his ancestors in 
mind as he works the 
land. "If it hadn't 
been for them, I 
wouldn't be forming," 
he says. Preoious 
pages, Readsboro. 


both and to neither. Readsboro, for example, is 
in Bennington County, but the 25-mile drive 
over the mountains to Bennington is daunting 
in the wintertime, and the 28-mile trip to 
Brattleboro is not much easier. People are 
morę likely to drive the 20 miles via Stamford 
to North Adams, Massachusetts, or to Green- 
field, Massachusetts, to shop or to work. Or, 
they might make the steep climb into Wilm- 
ington, where Mount Snów and the ski trade 
have given rise to jobs, shops and services. 

There are no condominiums in Halifax and 
Whitingham, and only a few in Readsboro. 
Still, the area has long had its "summer peo¬ 
ple, " mostly second-home owners who are 
drawn to the region's beauty and remoteness, 
its lakes and trails and its feeling of unbroken 
connection with the past. 

There's not much in the way of commerce 
or industry in these towns. There's a winery in 
Jacksonville, an incorporated village in the 
town of Whitingham where visitors coming 
up Route 112 from 1-91 in Massachusetts con- 
nect with Route 100 as it winds toward the re- 
sorts of Wilmington and Dover. Jacksonville 
also has a good-sized generał storę, an art 
gallery, a bed and breakfast and a few other 
shops. Its annual gamę supper, held the second 
Saturday of hunting season, draws visitors 
from all over New England with its table 


d'hote of venison, rabbit pies, chicken pies and 
bear meat. 

There isn't much shopping or nightlife in 
Whitingham, but there are other attractions: 
Sadawga Lakę, with its famous floating is- 
lands; and a monument to Brigham Young 
erected in the 1930s by Mormons who came 
by the busload to mark the spot where their 
leader was born in 1801. (Young moved west 
with his parents at the age of three). 

In Halifax, as town clerk Laura Sumner puts 
it, "The only thing you can buy nowadays is a 
postage stamp, a hunting license, a dog license 
or a landfill token." 

It wasn't always so. Although the town has 
roughly 600 residents now, in 1820 fifteen- 
hundred lived in Halifax, according to Win- 
ston Lee's The Green Mountains of Vermont. 
There were two churches, 14 schools and a 
women ; s academy, 14 mills, six blacksmiths, 
four tanneries and four taverns. "It was once 
the second-largest town in Vermont, ,/ says 
Mary Sumner, Laura's mother-in-law. "You 
wouldn't believe it now, but it was." 

The hill-crowded village of Whitingham, 
too, was a bustling town in the era of smali 
water-powered mills. Former Whitingham 
town clerk Arthur Wheeler says that in his 
grandfather's day there were 12 mills on 
Sadawga Brook, including a bottling plant for 
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Left, Rizieri Comai, 78, standing, and Clarence 
Ross, 88, in the Readsboro Inn. Comai is a de- 
scendant of Austrian immigrants who came to 
Readsboro in the early 1900s; Ross holds a 
blanket dyed, spun and woven of Readsboro 
wool in 1840 by Itis great aunt. 


the minerał springs that brought tourists to 
the Sadawga House hotel, now a tenement in 
town. Another of those mills, a chair stock 
factory called Sawyer Bentwood, is still operat- 
ing under the direction of Houghton (Pete) and 
Robert Sawyer, descendants of the Sawyer 
who built the mili in 1820. 

Whitingham still seems as securely linked 
to its past as to the present. Arthur Wheeler, 
who was born in 1918, will sometimes inad- 
vertently refer to the village as Sadawga, al- 
though it hasn't been called that in 100 years. 
Wheeler, whose great-great grandfather, Deliv- 
erance Wheeler, settled in Whitingham around 
1797, can tell you as if he remembered it him- 
self how his ancestor walked to Colrain, Mass¬ 
achusetts, for a handful of rye to start over af- 
ter the summer of "1816-and-froze-to-death." 
"I madę a little chart of the descendants of De- 
liverance Wheeler, after the 1980 census," 
Wheeler notes. "It turned out that, out of 
every five people I run into in Whitingham, 
one of them is my cousin, at kast." 

Through the center of the South-Central 
Kingdom, bisecting all of its towns except Hal- 
ifax, runs the Deerfield River. Once a steep- 
channeled torrent, the river was harnessed by 
New England Power Company in the early 


decades of this century. It now produces elec- 
tricity through a series of dams and generators 
[VL, Summer 1989], beginning with Somerset 
Reservoir and ending, in Vermont, with a U- 
shaped tunnel that carries the water from Har- 
riman Dam in Whitingham to a power station 
in Readsboro. 

A hundred years ago, before the dams 
flooded much of the valley, a railroad called 
the Hoosac Tunnel and Wilmington ran along 
the Deerfield's east bank, hauling timber from 
the deep, dark forests of Somerset and Sears- 
burg to the mills that followed the river from 
Wilmington down across the Massachusetts 
border. 

The Hoot Toot 'n Whistle, as the railroad 
was commonly known, was built by the New- 
town brothers of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
four entrepreneurs who also bought up thou- 
sands of acres of timberland and operated pulp 
and lumber mills on the DeerfiekPs banks. 
The first leg of the Hoot Toot 'n Whistle was 
built in 1884 to serve the Deerfield River Pulp 
and Paper Mili in Readsboro. In 1891 it was 
extended to Wilmington to serve the pulp mili 
and box shop at Mountain Mills. 

Narrow-gauge lines extended up into the 
logging camps of Searsburg and Somerset. 
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"I can't see much in the way of industry coming 
here," says Arnold Coombs, president of 
Coombs Mapie Products , a Wholesale business 
started by his great-great-grandparents. 
Coombs is at right, back row, with four genera- 
tions of his fatnily. 



Wayne Rowell, a gamę warden who spent 31 
years tramping the woods of the region, tells 
yarns about men who were rounded up on the 
streets of Boston and hired for a dollar to work 
in the logging camps, awaking to find them- 
selves stranded deep in the woods. 

The feeling of wild isolation prevails in 
Searsburg to this day. At 1,734 feet in eleva- 
tion, the town has only about 80 residents. 
The land was always too steep and too high for 
farming. Merton Rice, who was born in Sears¬ 
burg in 1909, remembers log drives on the 
Deerfield in the spring to bring the timber 
down to Mountain Mills. "A lot of that area 
never was settled," says Rowell. 

The center of Readsboro is a dense collec- 
tion of houses and tenements, surrounded on 
all sides by precipitous slopes. Stretched along 
the river are the rambling shells of the Reads¬ 
boro Chair Factory, which continued to thrive 
through the 1970s, and the remnants of the 
railroad, which did not leave town until the 
1950s. 

Many of the people in Readsboro today have 
names that reflect the wave of immigrants 
from the Tyrolean Alps who came in the early 
decades of this century to help build the Hoot 
Toot 'n Whistle and the dams. The Trentina 
Society — a mutual aid organization started in 


the '20s to provide life and health insurance to 
the workers who came from the Austrian 
province of Trent — is still a vital force in the 
community. 

Rizieri Comai, who was born here in 1914, 
says his people chose Readsboro because it re- 
minded them of their alpine home. "My father 
came here and madę a good living at the box 
shop. Then in 1913 he went back and married 
my mother and brought her back. There were 
four, five mills in this town then/' says Co¬ 
mai. "There were three marching bands here. 
The population was big. We had a clothing 
storę and a five-and-ten-cent storę. We had a 
hospital here with three doctors." 

Readsboro today has a population of only 
about 800. There is one smali market and a 
hardware storę, restaurant and inn operated by 
the Bolognani family, which has owned the 
inn sińce 1932. The Readsboro Inn sees morę 
workers than tourists. Many have tradition- 
ally come to town to labor at Rowe Yankee 
Nuclear Power Plant, just across the Massa¬ 
chusetts border. Rowe Yankee, the nation's 
oldest atomie plant, stopped generating power 
this year, though its decommissioning will 
take several years. 

The Hoot Toot 'n Whistle's Wilmington leg 
met its demise when the Hurricane of '38 took 
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out the Wilmington trestle. But in many ways 
its fate was sealed with the building of the 
Harriman Reservoir in 1922. Marjorie Graves's 
1975 book Stories of Whitingham tells how, 
years before the dams were built, the power 
company began buying up farmland in Whit¬ 
ingham and Wilmington, where 2,200 acres 
were eventually flooded. New England Power 
also bought the railroad, which it used to carry 
supplies and eąuipment to the camps set up in 
Somerset and Searsburg to build the dams. 

Davis Bridge Station, the Hoot Toot 'n Whis- 
tle's main depot in Whitingham, was chosen 
as the site for Harriman Dam. Considered a 
miracle of modern engineering, the 200-foot 
high dam was the largest earthen dam in exis- 
tence at its completion in 1922. Harriman 
Reservoir extended 11 miles north into Wilm¬ 
ington, where it swallowed up the pulp mili 
and the surrounding yillage of Mountain 
Mills. Dick Joyce, who runs a pleasure boat 
out of the Harriman's boat landing in Wilm¬ 
ington, glides his excursions over the spot 
where, for many years, the smokestacks of the 
old mili remained visible. "During periods of 
Iow water we still see a lot of bricks and de- 
bris," he says. 

Lalce Whitingham, as Harriman Reservoir is 
also known, is the largest body of water in 
Vermont (lakes Champlain and Memphrema- 
gog, Arthur Wheeler will remind you, are not 
entirely in the State). The lalce is a magnet for 
boaters, hikers and picniclcers, and it pays a 
sizeable share of WhitinghanTs taxes. The 
reservoir also swallowed up much of the re¬ 
gion^ best farmland — although it was mar- 
ginal anyway. 

"It's a rolling, mountainous area," says Hali- 
fax selectman Lewis Sumner, who sold his 
dairy herd in 1988. "It grows good crops, but 
it's stony, and you just don't find a field with 
100 acres in it." Today there are only a hand- 



ful of worlcing dairy farms left in the area: 
three in Halifax, four in Whitingham, and one 
each in Wilmington and Readsboro. 

Lewis Sumner's brother Chum still farms in 
Halifax, as does their nephew Malcolm Sum¬ 
ner, who was recognized during the 1991 Ver- 
mont Statehood Bicentennial as one of a hand- 
ful of Vermont farmers whose farms have been 
in the same family for 200 years or morę. 
Sumner, 31, millcs 40 Jerseys and taps about 
1,500 mapie trees. It's been morę than 200 
years sińce his great-great-great-great grandfa- 
ther, Daniel Sumner, wrested the farm from 
the forest, but Malcolm speaks of a kinship he 
feels with his ancestors, mending fence and 
haying the same fields they tilled in their day. 
"If it hadn't been for them I wouldn't be farm- 
ing, I don't thinlc. I don't see how anyone 
could make it, just starting out now," he says. 

(continued on page 94) 


The Jacksonville 
Community Storę, 
above, is a center of 
actioity. The oillage, 
part of the town of 
Whitingham , also has 
a winery, an art 
gali ery, a bed and 
breakfast and an an- 
nual gamę supper 
known around New 
England. 
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WlNNER OF THE 1992 
Ralph Nading Hill 
Literary Prize 



By Laura Dickerman 
Illustrated by Kathleen Kolb 


^-^C^ehind our house the land was endless, 
both familiar and unknown, its crooked paths 
and talking water. 

I knew the trailing notes of birds, 

the surprise of white trillium tucked in darkness, 

carpeting the forest floor, but gone a weelc later. 

I wallced on ridged and crumbling roads 
through glossy fields of waving corn, 
snapped and stripped the ears to bite 
uneven pearly rows, bursting milky in my mouth. 
Roaming, I collected the persistent sillcen cornhair, 
rain-sliclced pebbles from the farm road, 
clumps of tight-curled, spongy moss torn in 
satisfying wholeness 
from the tree's flaked and darkened bark. 

When I was ten I saw a dead cow, bleeding. 
Summer blood is thick and blacie 
with a warm, sweet smell. 

My father said, dogs have done this. 

Smelling it was suffocating. 

She was swollen, 

tight-skinned and covered with flies. 

I peeled a stick down to the smooth, pale center,* 

I madę myself polce her. 

My hand jerlced bacie and my heart spęd up. 
Chicken, 

I thought. Chicken, chicken. 

I pressed with the pointed stick until her skin 
dented, 

then fit my finger against the short-haired 
depression. 

End over end in the grass, I flew the stick from me. 
Smali white butterflies scattered lilce petals. 

At night I slept with the window open; 
moonlight touched the wood floor in patches. 


My mother stood at the edge of the bed to wave 
the sheet over me. 

It billowed out and sanie in, with a rush of cool air. 
She stood patiently, moving only from the 
shoulders, 

her body darlc against the window. 

My father lcissed me good night, rough and 
chilled against my flushed cheelc. 

I heard his weight creaking the house. 

Outside, trees rustled in sudden bursts and 
the crickets rasped. 

Cows were out across the road; 

they moved and deep bells clanged slowly. 

What else was there to lcnow but this: 
the land was minę and she showed me 
sudden, secret flowers, 
corn, water, Stones and a 
death I could touch. 


Editor's Notę: Laura Dickerman, winner of the 1992 
Ralph Nading Hill Literary Prize, grew up in rural Char¬ 
lotte, and her memories of a Cliamplain Valley childhood 
lent her poem “Summer” an intense and personal im- 
agery. Judges liked the poem’s strong images, its expres- 
sion of the combination oflife and death that marks 
much of farm life, and its surę sense of place. Dickerman 
taught high school English at the Hopkins School in New 
Haven, Connecticut. She now lives in New York City and 
returns to Vermont each summer to attend the Bread 
Loaf School of English in Ripton. 

Vermont Life annually co-sponsors the Ralph Nading 
Hill Literary Prize in cooperation with Green Mountain 
Power Corp. Manuscripts for the 1993 contest should be 
sent to Stephen C. Terry at Green Mountain Power, 25 
Green Mountain Power Drive, South Burlington, VT 
05403. Deadline for entries is Nov. 20. The winner re- 
ceives $1,500. c ^ ) 
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APeak 

Exp>erience 


In Search of That 
Elusive Phenomenon: 
Autumn Color 


A Scenie Portfolio 



Mendon, 

Nick Goldsmith 


he datę when Vermont's annual 
display offall color will be at its 
height is one ofour perennial 
mysteries. Just when will the 
foliage peak? There's always 
plenty of speculation, but no one 
ever knows for surę until it hap- 
pens. Peak color is the showy 
climax of the foliage season, to 
be surę. But the foliage connois- 
seur knows that peak color is 
also a shifting, half-illusory 
phenomenon, perhaps even a 
mystical State, not simply an act 
of naturę. It begins quietly, as in 
the Peacham scene at right, with 
just a hint of color here and 
there. 
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Peacham, Zbig Jędruś 
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The height offalTs colorful dis¬ 
play always begins in northern 
Vermont, where nights tum 
frosty earlier in the year. It 
sweeps southward through the 
State in late September and 
early October. Every year the 
timing is slightly different, 
every year the colors vary in 
intensity. 
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The knowledgeable foliage con- 
noisseur knows that there is not 
just one fali foliage season, but 
three, possibly four. First , 
theres the buildup: a few bright, 
preliminary trees; then a scat- 
tering ofcolor here and there 
that builds and builds as the 
days shorten and the weeks 
march on. At last arrioes the 
precise moment when it seems 
the color cant get any brighter: 
Shutters snap all over the Green 
Mountains. But theres morę to 
come. 


Hills near Ludlow, Jerry LeBlond 


Tyson, Jerry LeBlond 


Overleaf: Peacham, Alden Pellett 
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Lincoln, Paul O. Boisyert 
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Pumpkins at Larabees Point, Shoreham; Paul O. Boisyert 


The subtler glories offalTs last 
colors, the ones that arrive past 
the peak, are not appreciated by 
everyone. Yet for many, the pret- 
tiest time ofyear is late autumn 
— the finał foliage season — 
zohen the leaves fade and fali 
and hillsides take on a quiet vel- 
vet hue. Poet Robert Frost wrote 
of his love of those "bare No- 
vember days'' before the first 
snowfall. That time can be an 
iiwitation to indulge one's 
melancholy. Yet even in late fali 
the playful spirit of autumn is 
always nearby, ready to 
brighten the season with other 
colors. 

—T.K.S. 
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NEWAGE 

DOWSING 


The Old Way ofFinding Water 
Is Proclaimed 

A New Way ofFinding Inner 
Peace; Both Ways 
Meet in the Little Fown of 
Danoille 


By Chris Bohjalian 
Photographed by Alden PELLETT 



G reensboro's Sig Lonegren is a 
dowser, but he can't remem- 
ber the last time he used a 
branch from an apple tree to 
find drinking water. Instead, 
Lonegren uses dowsing as a tool in the 
search for what he calls sacred sites, 
"powerful centers of earth energy." 

Joe Ann Van Gelder of Newport, a 
retired attorney, is also a dowser. Al- 
though a traditional Vermont "water 
witch" first introduced her to the 
world of pendulums and divining rods, 
she now uses dowsing to help people 
identify what she calls their "primary 
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essences," and to show them how they 
can relate morę harmoniously to the 
world around them. 

Sas Carey of Middlebury, a regis- 
tered nurse, says she dowses to elicit 
from people "information about the 
health of their chakras" — the points, 
according to yoga philosophy, of spiri- 
tual power in the human body. 

Once a traditional rural ritual re- 
puted to locate underground water, 
dowsing — and old-style country 
dowsers — suddenly find themselves 
in the middle of a "new age" revolu- 
tion that proclaims dowsing a tool for 


finding everything from spiritual well- 
being to pure food. This updated ver- 
sion of dowsing, its proponents con- 
tend, can supply answers not only to 
where and how deep to dig for water, 
but to an endless list of ąuestions, 
from where to put one's bed to what 
vitamins to talce. 

The old and new views of dowsing 
converge at the headąuarters of the 
American Society of Dowsers, a smali, 
neat building on a ąuiet Street in the 
little Caledonia County town of 
Danville, where the society was 
founded morę than 30 years ago. 


Dowsers Fletcher and 
Harriet Brown, above, 
exercise their "L" rods 
near their home in Lin¬ 
coln. For decades, the 
Browns have dowsed 
successfully for wells, 
but these days a new 
breed of dowser searches 
for much morę than 
water. 










The updated version 
of dowsing purports 
to supply answers to 
eoerything from 
zohere to put ones 
bed to what oitamins 
to take. 


"I think dowsing is going 
to be a very important 
tool," says JoeAnti Van 
Gelder of Newport, right, 
with pendulum. "With 
all the pollutants in our 
world and in ourfood, it 
can be very help ful." 


Membership in the ASD has in- 
creased from 2,800 across the country 
in 1988 to 4,100 today, and includes 
every imaginable lcind of hypnotist, 
spiritualist, cosmologist, and astrolo- 
gist; there are avid believers in whole- 
ness and apartness, in auras and 
chakras, and in things mythic, lithic, 
and runie. Nearly 20 percent of the 
ASD's members live in California and 
there is now an annual West Coast 
dowsing convention. Most of the new 
members aren't particularly interested 
in dowsing for water. 

Even Paul Sevigny, a Danville 
dowser who claims to have found morę 
than 2,500 wells in his career (and to 
have contributed morę than $82,000 in 
dowsing fees to charities), believes 
that dowsers are dowsing for water 
less often these days. "We have about 
100 dowsers in the Danville chapter 
[of the ASD], and only about four of 
them are good water dowsers," he says. 
• 

Oddly enough, the American Soci- 
ety of Dowsers initially sprang not 
from the search for water but from the 
hunt for tourists. 



The year was 1958, and in the hills 
Southwest of St. Johnsbury, Danville 
had been watching attendance at its 
annual fali foliage festival drop as 
down-country leaf peepers yisited bet- 
ter-known Vermont towns. Reg Smith, 
then head of the Danville Chamber of 
Commerce, suggested an exhibition of 
water witching during the festival to 
help lure tourists to town. No one is 


surę today whether that first gathering 
inereased the traffic on Danville's few 
streets, but it did bring to town morę 
than 30 dowsers from across New Eng- 
land and New York. 

Those first dowsers agreed to return 
the next year and continue to compare 
notes. By 1961, the group had by-laws, 
a codę of ethics, formal non-profit sta¬ 
tus with the State of Vermont, and a 
Latin motto: Indago Felix, or Success- 
ful Search. And it wasn't long before 
so many people were showing up for 
the dowsers' convention that it was 
moved back from the busy peak fo¬ 
liage season of October to the ąuieter 
days of mid-September, when it is still 
held. 

The majority of the early members 
dowsed primarily for water, although 
even then there were some "physical 
target dowsers" who would search for 
any object whether it was underground 
water, oil or gold, or a missing wrist 
watch. Most of those pioneers were 
men, including all 11 who signed the 
group's charter. 

In the world at large, there may be 
debate about whether dowsing works. 
In the world of dowsing, the discus- 
sion is morę likely to focus on how it 
works, and it is doubtful that the 
ASD's charter members were any morę 
likely to agree on that than today's 
dowsers. Few dowsers offer the same 
explanation for the phenomenon. 
Some say the tools of the trade — "Y" 
rods and sticks, "L" rods, pendulums 
and bobbers that are supposed to dip to 
signify the presence of water or, these 
days, to answer a ąuestion — are di- 
rected by intuition. Others say the 
force involved is electromagnetic cur- 
rents. Many new dowsers, however, 
are likely to offer even morę enigmatic 
reasons. Sig Lonegren, for example, 
says that dowsing is "a god or goddess- 
given tool to help us in the physical 
world." 

Or there is Sas Carey's explanation: 
"Dowsing taps into the oneness where 
all information exists. I believe in the 
inner light, and that on some level 
we're all connected." 

Paul Sevigny, a retired U.S. Air Force 
major and a former University of Ver- 
mont instructor, says simply that his 
success at finding wells is due to ex- 
trasensory perception. "But I didn't 
know I had ESP until I became a 
dowser," he says. "I just thought I was 
lucky." 

A ceramic blue bead sits on top of 
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the Computer monitor in Donna 
Robinson's office at ASD headąuarters 
in Danville. Robinson, director of op- 
erations for the organization, says the 
bead helps eliminate the radiation the 
Computer emits. 

"As a people, we are becoming much 
morę aware of our environment, ,/ she 
says, gesturing toward the monitor. 
"We are beginning to understand the 
harmful effects of many of the things 
around us that we once took for 
granted." 

Indeed, environmental concerns 
first attracted many of dowsing's new 
adherents. Today's dowsers worry 
about cancer-causing electromagnetic 
radiation they believe is emitted by 
everything from toasters to power 
lines; they are concerned about "nox- 
ious rays" from the earth, suspicious 
of poisons in our foods. 

Pamela Polston, for example, an edi- 
tor of the ASD's ąuarterly magazine, 
The American Dowser, says she occa- 
sionally dowses food before eating it. 
Joe Ann Van Gelder often carries a 
pendulum in her purse when she goes 
shopping in Newport, and dangles it 
over fruits and vegetables before she 
purchases them. 

"I think dowsing is going to be a 
very important tool," she says. "With 
all of the pollutants in our world and 
in our food, it can be very helpful. ,/ 
She also keeps magnets on her televi- 
sion set "to divert the electromagnetic 
radiation." 

According to these dowsers, it is 
perfectly natural to move from dows¬ 


ing for water to dowsing for radiation 
or pesticides. 

"Dowsing is a ąuest for information, 
not necessarily a ąuest for water," 
Robinson says. "When people dowse 
wells, they're aslcing themselves ques- 
tions. Specific ąuestions. Is there wa¬ 
ter here? Is it 20 feet deep? Is it deeper? 
Is it potable? Dowsing is a tool to get 
answers, and those answers can be 
about intangible things as easily as 
they can be about tangible ones." 

The changes in dowsing over the 
last 20 years are apparent at the con- 
yention the ASD holds in Danville 
every September. In years past, most of 
the seminars and workshops focused 
on dowsing for tangible targets. Typi- 
cal attractions were Dwin Gordon's 
seminar on diverting water veins, 
David Bagley's workshop on profes- 
sional oil dowsing, or Paul Sevigny's 
course on shallow well dowsing in 
Vermont. 

By 1991, the convention's theme 
was "Dowsing: An Old Tool for a New 
Age," and the emphasis had changed 
dramatically. There were 47 faculty 
members at the 31st annual conven- 
tion, and only five planned to teach 
people how to find water or oil. In- 
stead, they offered such courses as 
"Labyrinths for a Balanced New World 
Order;" "Dreams, Dowsing, and 
Wholeness;" "Energy Balancing — 
Spiritual Healing;" "Hands-on Tech- 
niąues for Auric Self-Discovery ; " 
"Dowsing Health from Chakras to 
Chromosomes;" and "Analyzing and 
Neutralizing Environmental Stress." 


Greensboro's Sig Lone- 
gren is morę likely to use 
a pendulum than the tra- 
ditional dioining rod he 
holds at left, and he 
rarely dowses for water. 
"We have a real need to 
find our spiritual selves," 
he says, "and dowsing 
can help a person find 
that." 


Today 's dowsers 
worry about the 
naturę of their auras, 
about cancer-causing 
radiation , noxious 
rays, and poisoned 
foods. 
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And although one thing dowsers 
have in common is open minds, these 
changes have not come to the ASD 
without pain: There has been friction 
between the traditional water dowsers 
and the new breed who dowse for vir- 
tually anything. 

Donna Robinson, who has been the 
ASD director for four years and has 
worlced for the organization for 11, ad- 
mits, "There has been a lot of change 
in the group over the last decade. The 



"There has been a lot of 
change in the group over 
the last decadesays 
American Society of 
Dowsers director Donna 
Robinson , above, at ASD 
headąuarters in 
Danoille. "Some of the 
old-timers are struggling 
to keep things the way 
they are." 


old-time water dowsers are butting 
heads with the new age dowsers. Both 
lcinds of people are on the board [of the 
ASD], and that causes some political 
difficulties. Some tension. Some of the 
old-timers are struggling to keep things 
the way they are." 

Those difficulties become most ap- 
parent, she says, when convention 
workshops are being planned, and 
when the board examines recruitment 
efforts and goals: "Some people feel 
that one kind of dowsing is morę im- 
portant than another. The clashes 
aren't especially nasty, but some mem- 
bers still contend that we need 300 
good target dowsers, not 3,000 intangi- 
ble dowsers." 

"The old boy fraternity doesn't un- 
derstand us," says Sig Lonegren, who 
wears around his necie a cross, a god- 
dess icon, and a medicine bundle given 
to him by an Iroąuois medicine 
woman. "Our society (the ASD) was 
started by water dowsers. Tangible tar¬ 
get dowsers. They're so good at that 
that they don't relate as well to dows- 


ing's intangible uses." Lonegren, the 
author of several dowsing books, in- 
cluding The Pendulum Kit , an instruc- 
tion manuał that he says is available 
in nine languages, admits that his be- 
lief in sacred spaces and in labyrinths 
places him "at about the far end of the 
dowsing spectrum." But he adds, "the 
best dowsers are interested in morę 
than just water. Eąually as important 
are dowsing's morę intangible uses: 
healing and health, the spiritual 
realms." 

Conseąuently, throughout the last 
decade Lonegren has helped plan the 
ASD convention, to make surę that 
workshops and seminars cover every- 
thing from pet care to crystals, from 
psychic behavior to UFOs. In 1991, he 
was one of the organizers of a special 
"Earth Energies and Earth Mysteries 
Dowsing School" that the ASD offered 
in Danville during the two days before 
the annual convention. Lonegren also 
taught at the Earth Mysteries work- 
shop, and took students on a field trip 
to a site in Yermom/s Northeast King- 
dom that he says is sacred. 

And although Lonegren may not be- 
lieve in everything that's presented at 
the convention, he says he respects the 
beliefs of others. "Tm a proponent of 
what I cali 'both/and thinking/ not 'ei- 
ther/or thinking/ As long as somebody 
tells me that something is their opin- 
ion, I won't ąuestion it," he says. 

Those who dowse only for the tangi¬ 
ble have one thing going for them that 
other dowsers generally don't: it's eas- 
ier to tell whether they're successful 
or not. "I think some dowsers are re- 
sistant to dowsing for intangible ob- 
jects because you can't prove what 
you're getting," says Van Gelder. 
"Dowsing for intangibles is not 
testable. After all, if you dowse for wa¬ 
ter, anyone can see if you've suc- 
ceeded. But no one can see your emo- 
tional or spiritual auras, so how can 
you prove that they're there?" 

Nevertheless, of the ASD's 4,100 
members, Robinson estimates that to- 
day no morę than a ąuarter are primar- 
ily water dowsers, and the number is 
probably lower. Moreover, of the 
ASD's growth in the last three years — 
an increase of 46 percent — the vast 
majority of new members dowse for 
auras and vitamins, not oil and water. 

Harold McCoy of Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, is the society's president. At 
least in appearance he's an old-timer 
himself, a water dowser who says he 
has dowsed a new well for his daugh- 
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ter from 12 miles away, using a map of 
her property. He is ąuick to defend the 
ASD's new thrust. "If we just accepted 
as new members the people who 
wanted to dowse for water, we'd dry 
up as an organization and blow away," 
he says. "Some of the older dowsers 
don't understand this new stuff. Me? I 
find it unbelievable; it puts me in 
awe." 

When McCoy, a retired U.S. Army 
major who spent his career in military 
intelligence, became ASD president in 
1988, he set a goal of 10,000 active 
members by the turn of the century. 
Now he thinks that goal may have 
been Iow: "People today are really 
searching for something they can sinic 
their teeth into. I have a feeling that 
some people are viewing dowsing al- 
most like a religion. It's not a religion, 
of course, but it affects some people 
that way." 

Lonegren agrees. "Forty percent of 
Americans go to church," he says. 
"That's a big number. We have a real 
need today to find our spiritual selves, 
we're actively searching for morę spiri¬ 
tual lives. And dowsing can help a per¬ 
son find that. It can help someone find 
their inner self." 

• 

Dowsers still believe that they can 
find water, too. And even newer 
dowsers believe that fact will remain 
as important to dowsing as ever. 

Pamela Polston, for example, is 
morę likely to use dowsing to deter- 
mine the vitamins she needs on a 
given day than she is to dowse for arte- 


sian wells. Still, she says that water 
pollution and scarcity will affect peo- 
ple's perceptions of dowsing. "The 
EartlTs ecosystem is being upset. Rain 
forests are getting cut down, our water 
resources are drying up. Yet water is 
the most important thing in our lives," 
she explains. "So I see dowsing's new 
popularity as a culmination of basie 
water dowsing and new age philoso- 
phies. Dowsing is a link." 

Donna Robinson concurs, pointing 
out that in addition to northern New 
England, dowsing finds a great many 
of its new converts in California and 
the Southwest: a part of the country 
where water is scarce but new age 
faiths are plentiful. 

And according to Paul Sevigny, 
"even in Vermont, where there's 
plenty of water, we'll need good water 
dowsers in the next decade. Drinkable 
water is always hard to find, especially 
as morę and morę people move here 
and need it." 

Sig Lonegren is confident, however, 
that Vermont is the sort of place where 
a good dowser will never be hard to 
find: "Vermont has a high concentra- 
tion of sacred spaces, it's a blessed 
land," he says. "There's something in 
the Vermont air that allows for a fruit- 
ful search." 


Lincoln writei Chris Bohjalian became in- 
terested in dowsing while researching a 
newnovel. His most recent novel, Past the 
Bleachers, was published this summer by 
Car roli Graf. 


Left, James Moore of 
Lexington, Ohio, con- 
ducts a dowsing work- 
shop at the annnal 
dowsing connention in 
Dannille. Once devoted 
pńmarily to the art of 
findittg water, the gather- 
ing now covers snch top- 
ics as "Hands-On Tech- 
niques for Auric Self - 
Discovery." 


FOR MORĘ ON DOWSING 

The 32nd American Society of Dowsers 
Conoention will be held in mid-September 
in Danoille. In addition to other actiuities, 
dowsing courses zoili be offered on the 
15th and 16th, followed by zoorkshops on 
the 17th, 18th and 19th. 

For morę information on the conoen- 
tion or on any aspect of dowsing, includ- 
ing a catalog ofbooks, contact: 

The American Society of Dowsers 
P.O. Box 24 

Danville, VT 05828-0024 
Tel: (802) 684-3417 
Ifyoure in search of water, the ASD 
does not make referrals or uouch for the ac- 
curacy ofits members, but will supply the 
name of the ASD chapter in your area. 
There are nearly 70 chapters around the 
country. 
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Holsteins they are not! Dutch Belts, above, on Paul and Nancy Daniels' East Albany farm. Right, Daniels and Lineback. 
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From Devons to Dutch Belts 
And Cotswolds, the American 
Minor Breeds Conserimncy 
Finds Room in the Gene Pool 
For Unusual Farm Animals 


By Jon Vara 

Photographed by Alan L. Graham 
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T he black and white cows grazing on Paul 
and Nancy Daniels' 500-acre farm in East 
Albany are not your usual black and white 
cows. At first glance, it's easy to mistake 
them for Holsteins — the big milkers that 
make up morę than three-fourths of Ver- 
mont's dairy herd. A second glance, however, usually 
sends the observer's head swiveling back for a longer look. 

The Daniels' cows are Dutch Belteds, or Dutch Belts — 
a breed developed in Holland morę than three centuries 
ago, and now critically rare. They are a rich, velvety black 
except for their midsections, which are encircled by a 
broad band of pure white, like an edgewise view of an 
Oreo cookie. The effect is nothing short of striking, and if 
Paul and Nancy are accustomed to it, they have often seen 
the effect it can have on others. 

"You'll see a car driving by on the road," Paul says with 
a smile, "and then it'll start to slow down. Then the brake 
lights come on, and out comes someone with a camera." 

The Dutch Belt's ability to turn heads is nothing new. 
One of the earliest importations of the breed into this 
country, in fact, was undertaken by showman P.T. Bar- 
num, who kept them at his estate in Bridgeport, Connecti¬ 
cut. 

There's a bit of showman in Daniels himself — a power- 
ful, outgoing man who loves a good story — but his enthu- 
siasm for unusual cattle is deep and genuine. And thanks 
to farmers like him and to a Vermont-born organization — 
the American Minor Breeds Conservancy — the Outlook 
for rare breeds like the Dutch Belted has grown consider- 
ably brighter. 


His love for unusual animals originated with his father, 
who ran the family farm when Paul was a boy. The elder 
Daniels also drove a milk route, collecting milk cans from 
area farms and delivering them to the Hood Creamery in 
Orleans. 

"He loved to wheel and deal," Paul remembers. "He 
was always coming home with a Dutch Belt or a Blue 
Roan or a Brindle calf he'd bought from someone on his 
route. We never had room in the barn, but we'd sąueeze 
them in somehow." 

At age 16, Paul began milking his own mixed herd in an 
ancient, leaning barn on land rented from his father. Even- 
tually, he bought that portion of the farm outright, in part 
with money earned cutting softwood pulp during the Win¬ 
ter. Lacking a team of horses or a tractor, he skidded the 
wood to the roadside with the help of Pilot, his registered 
Holstein buli. 

"I'd yolce him up to an old horse collar turned upside 
down," Paul explains. He smiles, remembering. "He was 
ąuite a buli." 

The Daniels farm has changed a lot sińce then. The old 
leaning barn is gone. A larger one, housing the Dutch Belt 
herd, stands in its place. A separate herd of Lineback cows 

— a breed of obscure origin, distinguished by a white 
stripe along the back — occupies a second barn just down 
the road. 

Dairy farming itself, however, has changed even morę 
dramatically, and the most significant changes have to do 
with dairy cattle themselves. Breeds that were common a 
few decades ago — Milking Shorthorns, Ayrshires, and 
Guernseys, among others — have become increasingly 
rare, and some are now in danger of vanishing altogether. 

Why? When it comes to high-volume milk production, 
the modern Holstein reigns supreme. As a result, dairy 
farmers in Vermont and elsewhere have gradually turned 
away from other breeds, and Holstein cows have come to 
make up a steadily larger proportion of the total. 

That's sound short-term economics. Farmers like Paul 
Daniels, however, fear that the loss of diversity in the 
dairy herd may be harmful in the long run. To understand 
how that might be, it's instructive to look back in time to 
the wild ancestor of all modern domestic cattle. 

The European wild ox, or aurochs, Bos primigenius, was 
much larger than modern domestic cattle, standing up to 
six feet tali at the shoulder. The most important step in 
the domestication of the wild ox — and one, it would 
seem, that must have reąuired considerable nerve — was 
in selecting and breeding for relatively smali, manageable 
animals. The eventual result was Bos taurus, the species 
to which all modern cattle belong. (The Latin name, inci- 
dentally, probably accounts for the familiar barnyard cali 

— "boss, boss, boss" — used to cali in cows for the 
evening milking.) 

All of the differences that exist between modern beef 
and dairy breeds can be attributed to further selection, in 
which breeders have enhanced desired characteristics — 
from milk production to coloration to resistance to para- 
sites and disease — by breeding the most desirable ani¬ 
mals to others of the same type, and repeating the process 
with the best of the progeny. 

In its essentials, that process has remained unchanged 
for thousands of years. Recently, however, the pace of 
change has increased dramatically. Thanks to improve- 
ments in communication, the development of sophisti- 
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Mermonters Kristina 
Bielettberg, left, with 
Karakuł sheep, and 
John Wheelock, oppo- 
site page, with Devon 
cow, were among thc 
AMBC's founders. Be - 
Iow, Danville's Susan 
Duckett nurtures 
some ofher rare and 
wooly Cotswold 
sheep. 


cated management tools such as computerized herd reg- 
istries, and the replacement of herd bulls likc Pilot by arti- 
ficial insemination, Vermont's average annual milk pro- 
duction has risen from less than 10,000 pounds per cow a 



few decades ago to better than 15,000 pounds last year. 

The same sort of progress has taken place elsewhere in 
the agriculture industry. Careful selective breeding has 
produced hybrid broiler chickens that grow from egg to 
market size in a mere eight weelcs,- the long-bodied, fast- 
growing Landrace pig that is the backbone of the midwest- 
ern porlc industry,- and the broad-hreasted bronze turkey, 
which provides a much higher proportion of white meat 
than older, unimproved breeds. 

The cause for concern, however, lies not in what has 
been gained, but in what has been lost along the way. If se- 
lective breeding can be seen as a systematic fine-tuning of 
the machinery of milk and meat production, critics say, it 
has consistently violated one of the basie rules of intelli- 
gent tinkering: to save all unused parts. Every time a nu- 
merically minor breed is allowed to die out as obsolete, its 
genetic "parts" — parts that may someday be badly 
needed — are lost forever. 

Many old breeds are already beyond recall. But the 
American Minor Breeds Conservancy is fighting to save 
the rest. Officially, the organization has been in existence 
sińce 1977, when it was incorporated in Montpelier. But 
the seąuence of events leading to its formation began in 
1623, when a few cattle from Devonshire — in the South¬ 
west of England — stepped ashore at Plymouth, in Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay Colony. 

Like most cattle of that time, they were general-purpose 
animals, furnishing milk, beef, and — as oxen — the 
power to elear and cultivate farmland. As settlers moved 
into the rest of New England and beyond, their trans- 
planted old English cattle moved with them. And as the 
rough, stump-studded pastures of the frontier gave way to 
lush grass, the hardy, self-sufficient Devons were replaced 
hy morę modern, highly developed milk and beef animals. 

Ridgeway Shinn — then a staffer at Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage, a re-creation of an early 19th-century farming com- 

(continued on page 82) 
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Climbing Vermont's 3,000-Footers, 
Whether They Have Trails to the Top or Not 

By Jack Cook 

Photographed by Alden Pellett 

C orporation Mountain crouches stolidly a few 
miles east of where the Long Trail dips across 
Route 73 at Brandon Gap. Its rounded summit, 
3,142 feet above sea level, is densely blanketed 
with spruce. There appear to be no arresting features 
whatsoever in this mountainscape; no looming cliffs, no 
mountain brooks merrily cascading over boulder and 
ledge. Loggers have been at work on its lower reaches, and 
the scruffy brush beginning to fili the gaps left by the de- 
parted hardwood does not improve the look of the terrain. 

In sum, this is a mountain that seems to have few redeem- 
ing ąualities — certainly nonę, that is, from the lofty 
yiewpoint of any self-respecting mountain climber. 

Why, then, are there four climbers laboriously making 
their way up Corporation Mountain? The answer is sim- 
ple: They are peakbaggers, bagging a peak. They represent 
a smali, hardcore subspecies of hiker who climbs for the 
joy of it, no matter how uninspiring the peak may seem to 
others. In this case, they are part of the even morę select 
group of people who climb Vermont peaks over 3,000 feet, 
whether there are trails to the top or not, the august, well- 
traveled heights of Mt. Mansfield and the lonely slopes of 
peaks like Corporation, Bloodroot and Gillespie. 

From a point on Chittenden Brook Road, these four had 
followed an old logging road a mile or so, then struck off 
into the woods, bushwhacking. Trees preclude any sight 
of the mountaintop as they climb, so they navigate via 
compass and map. Alas, the map is in had shape because 
an unforeseen, unforecast, unfriendly drizzle has soaked it 
and them. Not to worry ; they morę or less cheerfully 
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With no white-blazed trees to follow, hikers climbing Vermont's less-traveled peaks often 
need to refresh their map-reading skills. 


forego the map and plod uphill, stop- 
ping briefly for compass checks to in- 
sure that they're not heading in the 
wrong direction, up the wrong hill. 
Near the top they encounter a belt of 
very thick, very wet, young spruce. 
They find no way around, so they 
plunge into it. But soon they thrash 
their way through and continue up 
until there is no morę up. They have 
conąuered, so to speak, Corporation 
Mountain. 

The summit is something less than 
thrilling, a flattish hump fuli of trees. 
Even were the weather fair, from this 
pealc there would be no sweeping vis- 
tas to uplift the soul of the triumphant 
mountaineer. They wring out the 
wettest of their clothes, have a bit of 
dampish lunch from their sodden 
packs, and head back down. This time 
they elude the worst of that belt of 
water-laden spruce; it's easier to spot 
manageable terrain from above. By the 
time they get to their cars the drizzle 
has stopped. They drive back to their 
homes which, for three of the four, are 
two hours north. What in the world 
persuaded them to pick duli, unchal- 
lenging Corporation Mountain for a 
day's climb, bushwhacking, in the 
rain? 

Deane Morrison knows the answer 
to that one. During the summer of 
1974 he hiked the Long Trail, north to 
south, in just under 14 days. That 
took him up and down 25 Vermont 
mountains that are 3,000 feet or 


higher. He had such a wonderful time 
that, not long afterwards, he decided 
to climb all the remaining 3,000-foot- 
ers in Vermont. 

Vermont is a bumpy State. There's 
at least one mountain higher than 
3,000 feet in every county save Grand 
Isle. The total is 107. There are actu- 
ally morę, but to avoid confusion 
and/or argument, to ąualify for the list 
the peak must rise a elear 200 feet 
above the Iow point of its connecting 
ridge with a 3,000-foot neighbor. In 
the spring, summer and fali of 1978 
and 1979, Morrison, alone or with 
friends, madę dozens of trips from his 
Concord, New Hampshire, home to 
climb the 82 mountains he hadn't 
climbed on his Long Trail trip. He 
climbed his 107th, Bald Mountain in 
Westmore, on September 1, 1979. 
That madę him the first person known 
to have climbed every single 3,000- 
footer in Vermont. 

Morrison, head of the Computer ser- 
vices department at Concord Hospi- 
tal, works fuli time. How did he man- 
age to climb 82 mountains in just two 
years? By way of reply, he cites the 
four-day Memoriał Day weekend of 
1978. On the morning of May 27th he 
climbed Grass and Spruce mountains, 
both in Arlington, and that afternoon 
Equinox Mountain in Manchester. 
The next morning he climbed Dorset 
Peak in Danby, scurried up and down 
Green Peak (also known as Mt. Aeo- 
lus) that afternoon, and, by the light of 


a fuli moon, clambered up and down 
Bromley Mountain. On the 29th he 
did Mendon Peak in the morning and, 
in the afternoon, the north peak of 
Glastenbury Mountain, Story Spring 
Peak, and Branch Pond Peak. On 
Memoriał Day, May 30th, he climbed 
Mother Myrick in the morning and 
Stratton Mountain in the afternoon. 
Then he drove home. The total for 
those four busy days was 12 peaks, 57 
miles hiked, and 21,000 vertical feet 
climbed. 

There's morę: It was so much fun 
climbing Vermont's 3,000-footers in 
the warmer months that he went back 
and climbed all 107 again — this time 
in winter. That took him a bit longer: 
1985 through 1989. His finał summit 
in winter (defined as December 21 
through March 20) was Woodlawn in 
Danby, on March 13, 1989. A notable 
part of that climb, he recalls, was a 
wild thunderstorm near the top of the 
mountain. 

Morrison is 40 years old, tali and 
rangy but neither thin nor heavily 
muscled, and looks eminently fit. 
Otherwise there's little to suggest that 
he spends a large part of his life moun- 
taineering. He's been up and down 
Rainier and St. Helens in the North¬ 
west, several multi-thousand footers 
in British Columbia, Alberta, Col¬ 
orado, Califomia, Montana, Wyoming. 
A few years ago he went on an exten- 
sive trek through the Himalayas. He's 
planning a trip to the Yukon to climb 
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Mt. Logan. One suspects that the most 
important reąuisite for this sort of 
thing is a strong determination to 
complete whatever it is he or she sets 
out to accomplish; stubbornness, in 
this case, is a virtue. 

Since Morrison's Vermont chef- 
d’oeuvre in 1978- 79, fifteen other in- 
trepid adventurers have climbed all 
107 Vermont peaks. But no one else 
has done them all in winter. The sec- 
ond to complete the "all-season" Ver- 
mont 3,000s (on Woodlawn, June 8, 
1980) was Eugene Danieli III, also of 
Concord. Gene Danieli is an old friend 
and hiking buddy of MorrisorPs, and 
in addition happens to be editor of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club's Wbite 
Mountain Guide. And although he 
has climbed only a few of the Ver- 
mont 3,000s in winter, he has climbed 
every one of the 48 peaks in the White 
Mountains that are 4,000 feet or 
higher, in every month of the year. 
His goal these days is to climb every 
3,000-footer in the Northeast (New 
England plus New York). So far he's 
hiked up 500, including all 451 in 
New England. Since there are morę 
than 800, he's got morę than 300 to do 
in New York. He is 46 years old. He 
figures he'll have done them all by the 
year 2000. 

DanielPs license piąte once pro- 
claimed: "MTADCT" for "mountain 
addict." Today the plates on his and 
his wife's cars say: "WEHIKE" and 
"PKBAGR." 

Typically, when a peakbagger gets 
back home he or she pulls out a list 
and crosses off the peaks just bagged, 
noting how many are left and, usually, 
planning the next targets. Peakbaggers 
set the course of their futurę lives — 
hiking lives, anyway — by those lists. 
These days some of the lists are com- 
puterized. Gene DanielPs are. So are 
Deane MorrisorPs. 

But peakbagging is not new. Ac- 
cording to Guy and Laura WatermaiYs 
marvelous 888-page Forest and Crag: 
A History of Hiking, Trail Blazing, 
and Adventure in the Northeast 
Mountains, 110 years ago Eugene 
Cook and George Sargent hiked the 
entire Presidential Rangę of the White 
Mountains — 24 miles, 10,000 feet of 
it uphill — in one day. In 1925 broth- 
ers Robert and George Marshall and 
Herbert Clark were the first to com- 
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A 3,000-foot tńumph: David Briars wrings out his sopping 
socks after arriving at Corporation Mountain's modest 
summit, eleoation 3,142 feet. 


plete climbs of the 46 
Adirondack mountains then 
believed to be 4,000 feet or 
higher. In 1934 Australian- 
born Herbert Malcomb, 50 
years old, is said to have 
climbed 18 Adirondack 
peaks in one 40-mile day and 
two years later, apparently 
unappeased, to have climbed 
25,551 vertical feet of 
Adirondack peaks in 12 
hours. 

It's been up and down ever 
sińce. But now there are 
many morę lists,- official, 
ąuasi-official, unofficial, 
tongue-in-cheek. But there is 
no officially sanctioned 
Three-Thousand-Footers of 
Vermont Club. Vermont's 
Green Mountain Club es- 
chews peakbagging in favor 
of devoting its energies to 
the formidable job of main- 
taining the 270-mile Long 
Trail and the many shelters 
and cabins thereon. 

The Vermont 3,000-Foot- 
ers list was compiled by 
Gene Danieli as part of his 
effort to locate, via eye-boggling ex- 
amination of scores of topographical 
maps, every 3,000-footer in New Eng- 
land. That's how he came up with the 
number 451. There once were 455. 
The figurę is revised as new topo¬ 
graphical maps are published by the 
U.S. Geological Survey. 

Astonishingly, 15 of the 16 people 
known to have climbed the 107 Ver- 
mont 3,000s, including Morrison and 
Danieli, have also climbed all 451 
New England 3,000-footers,- thus, they 
did the 107 on their way, so to speak, 
to the 451. 

However, Morrison's uniąue winter 
climb of the Vermont 3,000s was done 
for its own sake. He simply thought it 
would be great fun to do those 107 
peaks when they were covered with 
snów and ice, using skis to get in and 
snowshoes to get up. For the chal¬ 
lenge? "Oh, well," he says with the 
nonchalance of someone with years of 
outdoor experience, "it's not like 
you're risking your life or anything. In 
the winter it's just a wonderful work- 
out. You almost never run into a situ- 
ation where someone^ bushwhacked 


up a peak where you plan to go; you're 
almost always breaking a fresh trail. 
It's a high level of exercise." 

"Conditions can actually be better 
in the winter," he adds. "In a summer 
bushwhack you've got brush, thick 
spruce, hobble bush to fight your way 
through. But in the winter, if the 
snow's deep enough, all that gets cov- 
ered up; you go over it instead of 
through it. And there are no bugs. If 
you're really lucky and you've got an 
inch of new snów over hard crust you 
just fly along on your skis, a heck of a 
lot faster than in summer. 

"Then again," he says, "in deep 
snów trail breaking can be very diffi- 
cult and tiring. Once, trying to climb 
Tillotson Peak [in Lowell] after a fresh 
snów over three feet deep, it took four 
of us, all strong hikers, over an hour to 
go half a mile. We finally turned 
around; it was just too tough, and we 
were running out of time." He often 
hikes alone in the summer, he points 
out, but not in the winter. "Tm just 
not powerful enough to break trail all 
day by myself." 

Even for the experienced, though, 


there are dangers. Morrison 
says his most worrisome trip 
actually involved another 
person — his wife. On Febru- 
ary 23, 1986, they were 
climb ing Cape Lookoff 
Mountain and Gillespie Peak 
on the Long Trail north of 
Brandon Gap. "Diana wasn't 
feeling well. But she didn't 
want to disappoint me so we 
tried to do the hike anyway," 
he says. They were on snow¬ 
shoes, and the snów was bad: 
heavy and deep. It was also 
very cold and snowing 
lightly. Morrison was doing 
all the trail breaking and not 
paying a lot of attention to 
what was going on behind 
him. 

"As we got to the top of 
the second peak, Gillespie, 
she came down with hy- 
pothermia, stumbling along 
and feeling very weak and 
confused. The cold and exer- 
tion had really gotten to 
her." Hypothermia is caused 
by a lowering of the body 
temperaturę. It can be fatal, 
as Deane well knew. They were three 
miles from the car. "It was a real strug- 
gle getting back," he says. He encour- 
aged her to keep going, got her to eat a 
bit, held her up a lot. "But I couldn't 
really get her warm. I felt the best 
thing to do was just keep going." 

When they finally got back to the 
car he put her in a down sleeping bag 
and turned the car heater on fuli blast. 
"And," he says, "I'm happy to say, she 
snapped right out of it. By the time we 
got home she was fme." 

Aside from that ordeal, Morrison 
says he's never had any personally 
dangerous experiences bushwhacking 
in Vermont mountains. He relies on a 
good compass, but not completely: 
"You use the compass, of course, but 
then you make minor adjustments 
based on what your gut feeling tells 
you." He's never been even close to 
getting lost. Though he's been out af¬ 
ter dark innumerable times, that holds 
no terror for him. 

"You always know roughly where 
you are, and if you head in a straight 
linę, in three or four or five miles 
you're bound to get to some place you 
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know. Vermont is nice that way com- 
pared to Maine or the Adirondacks." 
The wildest, remotest part of the State, 
he's found, is in the Northeast King- 
dom, particularly the largely uninhab- 
ited area surrounding the three peaks 
of the Seneca Mountains in Essex 
County. Even there, though, he never 
had serious difficulty. 

However, he adds with a laugh, it is 
wise to pay close attention at all 
times, no matter where you are and 
whatever the conditions. On March 
19, 1978, he was in the Killington area 
with eight long-time hiking buddies. 
Among them were Frank Pilar of 
Durham, a University of New Hamp- 
shire professor, and Tom Hogan, then 
a teacher in Massachusetts. 

The group had climbed Killington 
and bushwhacked about a mile west 
on snowshoes to Mendon Peak. Pilar 
was an experienced climber; Mendon 
Peak, as it happened, was his finał 
mountain of the New England Hun- 
dred Highest. On the return trek to 
Killington from Mendon, Morrison re- 
calls, the nine split up into groups. At 
the rear were Pilar and Hogan. The 
others soon got back to the top of 
Killington and glissaded down under 
the ski lift to the lodge. They waited 
for Pilar and Hogan to show up. Two 
hours later they were still waiting. 

Finally the missing pair straggled in, 
looking rather bedraggled and very 
tired. At the top of Killington, veteran 
climber Pilar sheepishly explained, 
they'd started down and, halfway to 
the bottom, discovered they were on 
the wrong side of the mountain. So 
they had to climb back up. Then, care- 
fully checking map and compass this 
time, they descended the correct side. 

"Here's this guy," grins Morrison, 
"doing his last of the hundred highest 
mountains in New England. And he 
gets lost on a ski trail. The morał of 
the story is that no matter how much 
of this stuff you've done, you caiTt go 
to sleep. You've got to pay attention 
all the time." 


The lale Jack Cook was a Vermont Life 
contributor for many years. He covered 
Vermont from its smallest bank to its 
least-populated towns, and he had special 
enthusiasm for mountains and the out- 
doors. He dicd, at home in North Wolcott, 
last winter at the age of 66. 
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and efficient stove materiał. It radiates gentle, 
even and soul-satisfying wanmth. Since first 
patented in 1797, soapstone stoves 
have becn treasured family 
heirlooms in New England. 

Each stove is crafted with 
dctailed iron castings and hand 
polished stone. Variations in grain z 
assure that each stove is unique. 

Woodstock Stoves are EPA certified and 
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styling, and the latest in clean-buming 
technology. An intemal catalytic combustor 
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Apples, 

Apples, 

Apples! 

Vermont's 
Fauorite Fruit, In 
Its Many Guises 




By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by 
Paul O. Boisyert 


The Search for the Best 
Apple Pie 

I t started out as a contest to see 
who makes the best fresh apple 
pie in the State. Of course, old- 
timers will tell you the pie de- 
pends on the apple, not the cook, 
which may be why the contest has 
grown to include pies, crisps, cobblers, 
and dowdies. 

In any event, be it for muffin or 
cake, the mounds of apple peels rise 
high in the kitchens of The Inn at Es- 


sex as contestants vie for recognition 
of their baking skills in one of Ver- 
mont's newest apple events: The An- 
nual Vermont Apple Bake-Off spon- 
sored by the New England Culinary 
Institute and the Vermont Apple Mar¬ 
keting Board. 

The recipes are judged by a panel of 
chefs from the New England Culinary 
Institute. Then the top four recipes in 
each category (this year: Apple Cakes, 
Apple Desserts, Two-Crusted Apple 
Pies, Apple Breads, and, for younger 
bakers, Junior Desserts) are madę by 
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the competing bakers in the kitchens 
of the Inn at Essex and tasted by a 
panel of chefs who select the best of 
the best. 

The recipes are the same marvelous 
mix of old and new tastes that one can 
find in any potluck gathering of Ver- 
mont cooks. A glistening apple 
pandowdy that one haker first madę 
off the back of a Bisąuick box as a 
young bride in the '40s competes 
against an aromatic apple pie with a 
whole whcat crust, madę fragrant 
with anise seeds and rum. An elabo- 

I 


The finalists in lastyear's 
edition of the annual Ver- 
mont Apple Bake-Off, left, 
produced a dazzling com- 
hination of apple delights. 
This year's finals will be 
held November 14 at the 
Inn at Essex; the deadline 
for submitting recipes is 
October 1. 















HEARTY VERMONT 
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\Vi Lbs. Apple Cinnamon 
Pancake Mix 

1 Pint Pure VT Mapie Syrup 
12 oz. VT Mapie Cured Cob 
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10 oz. Vermont Cider Jelly 
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shipping &. handling 
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APPLES, APPLES, APPLES! 


ratę autumn torte madę with apples 
and pumpkins contrasts with an old- 
fashioned roly-poly. 

Anyone with a favorite apple recipe 
to share can enter by mailing it by Oc- 
tober 1 to the Apple Marketing Board, 
Vermont Apple Bake-Off, Department 
of Agriculture, 120 State Street, Mont- 
pelier, VT 05620-2901. Finalists will 
be notified on November 3, and the 
bake-off will be held on November 14. 
This year's judges include Susan 
Purdy, author of Easy as Pie and A 
Piece of Cake ; Brianna Sands, author 
of The King Arthur Flour 200th An- 
niversary Cookbook; Jozef Harrewyn, 
executive pastry chef of the New Eng- 
land Culinary Institute,- and Jim 
Dodge, author of The American Baker 
and Baking with Jim Dodge. 

1991 GRAND PRIZE WINNER 
Apple Cream Cheese Coffee Cake 
by Linda Karner, Milton, Vermont 

Cake: 

2'/ 2 cups flour 
3 A cup sugar 
% cup butter 

X A teaspoon baking powder 
Vi teaspoon baking soda 
A teaspoon salt 
3 A cup sour cream 
1 egg 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
y 2 cup chopped walnuts 

Filling #1: 

1 8-ounce package cream cheese (softened) 
1 3-ounce package cream cheese (softened) 
V 2 cup sugar 
1 egg 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 

Filling #2: 

l l / 2 cups peeled and thinly sliced Cortland 
apples 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 
'/a to l / 2 cup sugar 
1 tablespoon cinnamon 
A cup raisins 

In a large bowl, combine the flour and 
sugar,- cut in the butter with a pastry 
blender until the mixture resembles coarse 
crumbs. Remove 1 cup of this for the top- 
ping. Add the nuts to the topping mixture. 

To the remaining mixture, add the bak¬ 
ing powder, soda, salt, sour cream, egg, and 
vanilla; blend well. 

Spread the batter over the bottom and 2 
inches up the sides of a greased and floured 
9-inch springform pan (the batter should be 
% inch thick on the sides.) 

Filling #1: In a smali bowl, combine the 
cream cheese, sugar, lemon juice and 
vanilla ; blend well. Add the egg and blend 
again. Pour over the batter in the pan. 
Filling #2: Mix the apples, lemon juice, 


sugar, cinnamon, and raisins and spoon 
this over the cream cheese mixture. Sprin- 
kle the reserved topping mixture over the 
top. 

Bakę at 350° F. for 70 minutes, or until 
the cream cheese is set and the apples are 
done. Cool for 15 minutes, then remove 
the sides of the pan. Yield: 16 servings. 

North Country Winery 

A stop at the North Country Win¬ 
ery in Jacksonville, just south of 
Wilmington, is a must on any South¬ 
ern Vermont foliage tour. The scenery 
is spectacular in October, with flame- 
colored mountains forming a back- 
drop for the picture-perfect 1850s 
farmhouse and the barn that contains 
the winery. The pleasant aroma of 
yeast and fermenting apples adds pi- 
ąuancy to the scenery and sets the 
stage for tasting the 11 wines offered 
on the winery tour. 

North Country Winery began in 
1985 — a hobby turned into a busi¬ 
ness. Today Edward Metcalfe pro- 
duces 4,500 cases of apple and blended 
apple wines and hard cider with such 
evocative names as Vermont Harvest. 
The latter is an apple winę spiced 
with cinnamon and flavored with 
mapie syrup that has been compared 
to sweet sherry. Woodland Red is a 
dry blend of apple and blueberry juices 
that is reminiscent of a fruity young 
Beaujolais. 

For the most part, the wines are 
madę in the traditional French style, 
with fermentation and aging taking 
place in large stainless Steel casks. 
The initial "slow, cool fermentation" 
takes one to three months. Then the 
winę is allowed to sit for one to six 
months to allow the solids to settle 
out and the winę to develop flavor. 
Then it is filtered, bottled, and sold. 
These wines are meant to be drunk 
young. 

The Blueberry Apple and Raspberry 
Apple wines are sweet after-dinner 
wines. Spicy Vermont Harvest winę is 
perfect for heating and serving as a 
mulled winę. The others, including 
the Green Mountain Apple Winę are 
table wines, a good choice for packing 
along on a foliage pienie. 

North River Winery, Route 112, 6 
miles south of Wilmington. Phone: 
(802) 368-7557. Open from late May to 
December 31, daily from 10 a.m.-5 
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p.m. (closed Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas) ; from January 1 to late May, open 
Friday through Sunday, 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free tasting and tour. 

The following recipe was developed 
for the North River Winery by Jeff 
Cook, owner and proprietor of Ye Old 
Tavern in Manchester Center. I have 
adapted it slightly. 

Breast of Chicken with 
Curried Apple Cream Sauce 

1 tablespoon oil 

1 boneless chicken breast 

'A teaspoon curry powder 

Ya cup Green Mountain Apple Winę 

% cup chicken stock 

Y 2 cup heavy cream 

peeled and cored apple wedges 

Heat the oil in a saute pan. Cook the 
chicken over medium heat, covered, until 
done. Remove the chicken to a warm plat- 
ter and add the curry powder to the pan. 
Saute briefly. Add the winę and deglaze the 
pan, stirring to dislodge all the browned 
bits stuck to the pan. Add the chicken 
stock and cook until reduced to half vol- 
ume. Add the cream and reduce until 
thickened. Add the apple wedges and cook 
briefly. Pour the sauce over the chicken 
and serve at once. Serves 1. 


What's New with Apples Is 
What's Old at Elmore 
Roots Nursery 

In 1979 David Fried hiked the old 
Bayley-Hazen Road, sampling wild ap¬ 
ples as he walked along. That's when 
he got his inspiration to propagate the 
best of what he tasted and create a 
nursery of old and new apple varieties. 

Whether he knew it or not, Fried 
was following in the footsteps of apple 
lovers before him. John Mclntosh, 
owner of the original Mclntosh tree, 
leamed the techniąues of budding and 
grafting from an unknown wanderer 
who passed through the Mclntosh or- 
chard in 1835, thus propagating the 
variety that Vermont orchardists 
would come to depend on. In the late 
19th century, itinerant grafters trav- 
eled with twigs of various apple trees 
in their backpacks, ready to perform 
the grafting operation for any inter- 
ested Vermont orchardist. Many of 
those old popular yarieties — Duchess 
of Oldenburg, Golden Russet, Berry 
Red, Chestnut — would become ex- 
tinct were it not for the efforts of or¬ 
chardists such as Fried. 


Atourandtaste 
of Vermont tradition. 

Stop by our Visitors’ Center and taste for yourself 
the cheddar voted best in America. Our Vermont 
Sharp Cheddar recently took top honors at the 
Championship U.S. Cheese contest. And now 
it’s recognized as the “Best Cheddar in the 
U.S. A.” 

From our famous hearty Vermont 
Cheddars to our other wholesome dairy 
products, you can sample Vermont’s best and 
see how they’re madę. Take a tour of the 
Creamery and see a video about Vermont 
agricultural history. And visit our shop fuli of 
gourmet items, handmade crafts and gifts from 
around Vermont. Fun for the whole family. 

Open 8:00 - 4:30 — Mon.- Sat. all year 
Open 11:00 - 4:30 — Sat. June 15 - Oct. 15 

$1.00 per person reąuested. 

Please cali ahead for group tours. 



ery > 

Cabot, VT 05647 Come visit us. 
Or send for our mail order catalog. 

( 802 ) 563-2231 
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Save $20.00 and treatyour family to a genuine 

HAF!gfN§TON$ 

Vermont Smoked Ham 
—now only $21.95! 





. . . and for 
TURKEY / 
LOYERS:/ 



Reserve yours soon! 

It's first-come, first-served on this 

Special Introductory Offer.. 
I)eliverv begins mid-October 

All offers good to 4H States only. 

Limit 2. E.spires 11/27/92 


"You wont fmd a better-tasting ham than the 
-fashioned Corncob Smoked Ham I make for 
Harringtons up herc in Vermont. You'll love 
it-and that s my promise or your money 


back r 

r~ 


Vern Richburg. SmokeMaster 

iMH&NgfONb 



Cob Smoked | 

Boneless Turkey Breast I 

Tender, moist, smoky delicious - and 100% white I 
meat with nofillers. Fullycooked 2 1/2 lb. Boneless 
Turkey Breast now only $17,95, a S9.00 savings. 

Order both our | 

Smoked Ham and i 
Boneless Turkey Breast (shipped to ' 
same address) and we'll mclude6oz I 
of our special Aged Cheddar and V? 

Ib Cob Smoked Bacon—free! 


297 Main Street Richmond VT 05477 

□ 121-265 Ready to Cook Half Ham (6 Ibs.) S2195 + $6.50. total $28 45 

[ I 206-265 Boneless Turkey Breast (21/2 Ibs.) $17.95 + $6 50. total $24 45 

□ 123-265 BOTH Ham and Turkey Breast to same address $39 90 * $6 50 
total $46.40 mdudes 6 oz Checldar and 12 Ib. Cob smoked Bacon FREE 

Name_ 

Address_ 



FREE!s 


-Z.p_ 


! ] Payment enclosed Charge my ( ) Visa ( ) MC 
( ) AMEX ( ) Diner’s acct. ( ) Discover (Include card 
no. and exp. datę. plus your name and address if 
different from shippmg address above.) Available in 
Continental US only. Limit 2. Mail order only 

RUSH Orders: (802) 434-4444 


s 
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APPLES, APPLES, APPLES! 




VERMONT'S BEST 6IFT BASKETS 



• VERMONT PRODUCTS • VERM0NT CHEDDAR 

• MAPLE SYROP • JAMS AND JELLIES 

• McKENZIE MEATS • SPECIAITY ITEMS 
OVER 25 SELECTIONS OR MAKE YOUR OWN 

WE SHIP NATIONWIDE! 
CHEESE OUTLET 

400 PINE STREET, BURIINCTON, VERMONT 
Cali (802) 863-3968 for Całalog 
1-800-447-1205 (OUT OF STATE) 


w.\w.v 
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Mapie Roasted Almonds, 
Cashews and Macadamias 


Smoked Almonds, Cashews 
and Macadamias 


Samplers 

Gift & Corporate Packages 
and Morę 

Madę right here in Yermont 


Free Catalog 
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Today Fried's Elmore Roots Nurs- 
ery in the Lamoille County town of 
Elmore ("If it grows in Elmore, it will 
grow where you are") is attracting at- 
tention with its mix of 36 antiąue and 
new apple varieties for sale. Every tree 
comes with a story. 

The St. Johnsbury Sweet is a Yer¬ 
mont tree that produces yellow-red 
apples in September, good for eating 
fresh. It came to Fried via an old-timer 
whose father's dying reąuest was that 
he care for the old tree. Fried grafted 
and preserved the tree, now making it 
available to others who can appreciate 
its sweet, old-fashioned flavor. An- 
other Vermont native, the Bethel, 
came to him from Nancy Hill of 
Greensboro, who brought him cut- 
tings from an old tree. Bethel apples 
are greenish-yellow, smali, and very 
sweet. They are prized for their amaz- 
ing keeping ąualities. 

In fact, most of the apples Fried of- 
fers came to him from people who cali 
and say "There's a great tree in my 
yard — productive, doesn't need spray - 
ing, tastes great." Fried will inspect 
the tree, sample the apples, and, if he 
likes it, take cuttings. His favorites 
are the wild trees — trees that are a 
cross of local varieties, propagated by 
birds and cows who eat the apples and 
spread the seeds. The trees have a 
wild, rough look to them, with morę 
spurs than cultivated varieties, and 
the apples have a wild taste. But often 
these trees will thrive on minimal 
maintenance because they have a lot 
of built-in disease resistance, making 
them ideał for home gardeners. 

Now in its eighth year, Elmore 
Roots Nursery offers a variety of fruit 
and nut trees, as well as grapes, 
berries, and omamentals — all of them 
selected to do well in cold climates 
(zonę 3). Cali before visiting to be surę 
Fried will be available. Elmore Roots 
Nursery, Elmore-Wolcott School 
Road, Lakę Elmore, RR 1, Box 4411, 
Wolcott, Vermont. Phone: (802) 888- 
3305. 

Another purveyor of old-fashioned 
apple varieties is James Mainolfi, 
whose Point of Pines Farm on the 
west shore of Lakę Bomoseen in Rut- 
land County boasts 500 trees with 225 
yarieties of antiąue and modern ap¬ 
ples. His farm also has yegetables and 
a smali sugaring operation, but in the 
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fali, apples are king. Mainolfi's per- 
sonal favorite is Anoka, a yellow- 
fleshed eating apple, but he's got 
dozens of others, and takes a sampling 
each fali to the Champlain Valley, 
Rutland and Tunbridge fairs. 

Point of Pines Farm is open for ap¬ 
ples from September 1 through the 
end of the season, weekdays from 3 
p.m. on and all day on Saturdays and 
Sundays. It's on West Shore Road in 
Bomoseen. 

Dried Apple Pies 

Tread on my corns 

And tell me lies 

But don't feed me dried apple pies. 

Usually it is old cookbooks that in- 
spire me to try out recipes, and often 
it's the name itself that catches my at- 
tention. Who wouldn't want to know 
what a fool tastes lilce? Or a pan- 
dowdy? Or a roly-poly? 

But it was Yermont folksinger Mar- 


garet MacArthuris humorous song 
about dried apple pies that got me to 
attempt to make one of my own. After 
some trial and error, I leamed that you 
need to soak the dried apples 
overnight (sounds obvious now) and 
that a dried apple pie reąuires extra 
sugar and lemon juice and no flour in 
the filling. 

I can spend weeks fiddling around 
with a recipe, but I like to save my 
baking for the winter. While the fine 
weather lasts, it's fun to pack up the 
husband, kids, and a pienie and go out 
in search of apples — harvesting at 
pick-your-own orchards, touring an 
apple winery, or frolicking at an apple 
festival. 

Then come next winter, you can 
think about dried apple pie. It isn't 
half bad if you smother it with ice 
cream. c On 


Andiea Chesman regularly writes Yer¬ 
mont Life's food column. 


WHAT S NEXT 

In the Winter Issue of 

Verrnołit Life 

Cabin Fever: And how to fight it. 
Ways to make winter fun, from animal 
tracks to oratorios. 

Weather Watchers: Two of Ver- 
mont’s best-known weathemien talk 
about their jobs and (what else?) Ver- 
monts weather and what makes it. 

A Welsh Heritage: They came from 
Wales to cut siatę, and stayed to shape 
western Rutland County. 

Panthers: Every one who should 
know says there are no mountain lions 
in Vermont — everyone except the 
people who say they have seen them. 

Fiat and Spicy: A visit to what has 
to be the pizza Capital of Vermont. 

Ski, and Sleep Cheap: Travel writer 
Jules Older reveals where to stay inex- 
pensively when you’re skiing Vermont. 

Plus: a whole lot morę! 




V ermont may be best-known for daiiy cows, but we’ve also got hundreds of 
beef farms nestled in our hills and valleys. Theyre helping to keep our 
views open and our land productive. Autumn is a wonderful time to get out 
and enjoy the splendidly textured color of our landscape. 

Fali is also a great season to entertain family and friends at the grill, or with a 
hearty beef stew. To help you make a hit eveiy time, the Vermont Beef Industiy 
Council has a new, free brochure, Vermont Beef — Real Food With a Fresh Taste. 

It s fuli of recipes, tips on marinading, cooking suggestions, and morę. 

Tender, succulent Vermont beef in autumn — theres no better time to try it. 

For a free copy of Yermont Beef — Real Food With a Fresh Taste, please write us: 


Vermont Beef Industry Council 

P.O. Box 1229, Norwich, Yermont 05055 
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Vermont’s 

Fountain of Youth 



See Something 
400,000,000 
Years Old 



Being Rebornl 


The Sculpting Studio at the 
Vermont Marble Exhibit is 
just one of morę than 100 ex- 
citing displays and exhibits at 
the World’s Largest Marble 
Museum 



Main Street in Historie Proetor, Vermont 
Open Daily 9-5:30 
(802) 459-3311 Ext. 436 

_ Pactory Storę _ 

Open Daily 
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RARE BREEDS 

(continued from page 69) 


munity in southwestern Massachu¬ 
setts — began looking for surviving 
Devon cattle in the mid-1970s. 

"We decided that Devons were an 
appropriate choice for the historical 
period we were trying to re-create," 
Shinn says. "So we called up all the 
New England agriculture depart- 
ments, and they all said the same 
thing. They told us, 'No, they're 
done.'" 

Happily, that proved to be an exag- 
geration. Devon cattle had drifted out 
of the agricultural mainstream, but 
they had not died out completely. Vis- 
its to county fairs in 
Massachusetts, Con¬ 
necticut, and Ver- 
mont turned up a 
number of teams of 
Devon oxen — and a 
smali enclave of De- 
von breeders. 

"That could only 
have happened in 
New England," Shinn 
observes. 

As any Vermont 
fairgoer knows, ox 
pulling is tradition- 
ally among the most 
popular fairground events, although it 
is all but unknown elsewhere. Draft 
horses offer greater speed than oxen, 
permitting morę efficient use of 
ground-driven machinery, such as 
mowers and hay elevators. As a result, 
oxen were replaced by horses in much 
of the country during the 19th cen- 
tury. 

On smali New England hill farms, 
however — where steep slopes and 
short distances tended to offset the 
speed advantage offered by horses, and 
two centuries of reliance on ox power 
had bred habits too strong to be easily 
brolcen — oxen never went out of fash- 
ion. 

Eventually, the Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage farm program obtained its first 
few Devons from a farm in Connecti¬ 
cut. At that point, however, the long- 
term plan underwent an important 
change. 

"Originally," Shinn says, "we only 
wanted some authentic-looking cattle 
to exhibit. We'd planned to cross the 
purebred Devons we had with other 
breeds to get a sort of 'mongrel' type 
that would have been typical of the 


time period." 

But having seen firsthand how few 
purebred Devons remained, Shinn and 
his co-workers realized that it madę 
morę sense to try to maintain the 
breed just as it was. Over the next few 
years, they broadened the herd's ge- 
netic base with stock obtained from a 
number of breeders — including Tun- 
bridge dairy farmer Jerry Mullen, who 
had kept a herd sińce the 1940s — and 
began breeding purebred Devons 
themselves. 

One of the strongest proponents of 
that conservative approach was 
Kristina Bielen- 
berg, one of 
Shinn's col- 
leagues in the 
Research De¬ 
partment at Old 
Sturbridge who 
had been im- 
pressed by the 
efforts of the 
Rare Breeds Sur- 
vival Trust in 
Great Britain. 
The trust had 
helped save 
many old and 
rare breeds of cattle, sheep, and pigs 
from extinction in the British Isles by 
publicizing the issue, facilitating con- 
tact between breeders, and sponsoring 
sales and exhibitions. 

"There was nothing comparable in 
this country," Bielenberg recalls, "and 
the Devon project showed how much 
we needed something like it." For its 
first few years, Bielenberg acted as the 
fledgling AMBC's sole functionary, 
answering inąuiries and correspon- 
dence from her home in East Calais. 

"We literally ran the organization 
out of a shoebox," she says. "We an- 
swered letters and published a 
newsletter, but there wasn't money 
for much morę than that." 

For a time, in fact, the organiza- 
tion's futurę was far from secure. Its 
core members — including Ridgeway 
Shinn, Bielenberg, and Colchester 
dairy farmers John and Leslie Whee- 
lock — share a vivid memory of one 
annual meeting at which the only se- 
rious item of discussion was whether 
to disband the organization for lack of 
new members. 

The discussion was seesawing back 


Ultimately, the rare 
breeds story is less about 
Iwestock than about 
people.... It's a story 
about tradition , 
hard work, 
and a shared vision 
of the futurę. 
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and forth when the telephone rang. 
The cali was from Elmer van Geem, a 
Wisconsin dairy farmer and Lineback 
breeder who had already driven morę 
than a thousand miles to attend the 
meeting, and needed help in navigat- 
ing the last four or five. 

John Wheelock recalls that day as a 
turning point. "I put down the phone, 
and we all said, 7 Hey, let's hang on 
and see what happens/ " 

Things did happen. Shoeboxes and 
index cards have given way to com- 
puters. The AMBC's headąuarters has 
been moved to Pittsboro, North Car- 
olina, where a professional staff keeps 
track of morę than 3,500 members in 
the United States and Canada. In addi- 
tion to serving as a clearinghouse for 
information about minor breeds, the 
conservancy also operates a semen 
bank for rare breeds of cattle and other 
species and provides technical support 
to breed associations. 

John and Leslie Wheelock are grati- 
fied by the progress the organization 
has madę sińce that pivotal meeting 
in their kitchen. But as working farm- 
ers, they get even morę satisfaction 
from their 20-cow herd of Milking De- 
vons, which share the barn at their 
Colchester farm with an eąual num- 
ber of Holsteins. 

"Devons are fun to be around/ 7 John 
says. 7/ They haven't had all the brains 
bred out of them the way Holsteins 
have." 

As a result, he says, they are respon- 
sive and easily trained. The Whee- 
lock 7 s Devon buli calves are much in 
demand by ox-pulling competitors 
throughout New England. Most of 
them, in fact, are spoken for before 
they are born, and sell for two or three 
times the price of a Holstein buli calf. 

On the other side of the ledger, De- 
von cows are far less productive milk- 
ers than the Holsteins. Wheelock esti- 
mates that his Holsteins yield about 
twice as much milk as their old-fash- 
ioned counterparts. But while the De- 
vons are admittedly less profitable, 
the difference isn 7 t nearly as great as 
milk production figures suggest. 

7/ More milk isn 7 t the same thing as 
morę money," Wheelock explains, 
giving one of his Devons a fond slap 
on the flank. 7/ If you 7 re going to get all 
that milk out of a Holstein, you've got 
to put a lot morę feed back in, and 
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scandinavian & contemporary furniture 

Exit 21 off 1-91 • x tz mile North on 5 & 10 • W. Hatfidd, MA 01088 • 413 247-5681 
Mon, Tlies, Wed & Sat 10-6 • Thurs & Fri 10-9 • Sun 12-5 

WEST HATFIELD, MA • RALEIGH, NC • MOUNT PLEASANT. SC • CHARLOTTE. NC 


The Search Is 0ver 

Quality ; affordability ; and—person&lized sernice. 


Available in teak, rosewood and ash. 

danco 


VERM0NT’S 

0LDEST 


offers the finest balsam 
wreaths. Handcrafted in 
Vennont’s Northeast 
Kingdom, our wreaths 
will add the look and 
scent ofVermont toyour 
Christmas. Each wreath is 
double-sided, measures 24'' and 
is tastefully decorated with pine- 
cones, berries and a red velvet bow. 
will gladly enclose a giftcard. 


Wreaths will arrive 
within 10 days of ordering. 

To order by phone cali 

802425-2811 

or write: 

Horsford Gardens & Nursery 

H0RSF0RD 2058 North Greenbush Road 

Gardens & Nursery Charlotte, Yermont 05445 


m 




¥« 


$ 22 . 98 ' 

V/MC or personal check 

•Please add $4.50 per wreath to cover 
shippingand handling. Wreathsshipped 
to VT please include 5% sales tax. 
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FINE ART PRINTS 


RARE BREEDS 



GALLERY 


UTTLE ROCK POND 
250S/N 
24'x 171/4' 


From bursting colors at Little Rock 
Pond, to fali reflections showcased 
in a beaver pond, the moods and 
spirits of Vermont are captured 
through the lithographs of 
Christopher Belnap. These and 
other limited edition prints are 
available from The Belnap Gallery. 

Write for your fuli color catalog. 
Woodchuck Hill, P.O. Box 232 
Arlington, VT 05250 


LIMITED EDITION 
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CABINETMAKER 


Hand madę custom, reproduction, 
and original design furniture 
crafted in a variety of woods 
and finishes to suit your 
needs and desires. 


Jas Becker Cabinetmaker, Inc. 
A Street P.O. box 802 
Wilder, Vermont 05088 
802 295-7004 


Brochure Available 


Jas. Becker 
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At Kennedy 
Brothers 

Over 100 Crafts and 
Antiąues Booths. 

Plus Kennedy Brothers Gift Shop 
and Woodenware Outlet, (watch 
Wooden Bowls Being Madę), The 
VT Artists Gallery, Ben & Jerry's 
Ice Cream Parlor, and The 
Owl's Basket Gourmet Deli, 
specializing in VT Gift Packs. 
Free parking, pienie area, 
and children's play area. 

Rt. 22A 
(JustoffRt. 7) 
Vergennes f VT 05491 
(802) 877-2975 

Open daily 9 a.m. - 6 p. m 

^ — 
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that costs you." Devons, he adds, are 
also naturally healthy animals, with 
long, productive lives. They calve eas- 
ily, rarely need veterinary attention, 
and graze efficiently, spreading out af- 
ter all available forage in a pasture. 

Those attributes have madę Milk- 
ing Devons increasingly popular with 
part-time farmers who want a single 
cow for household milk. In that set- 
ting, longevity, economy, and self-suf- 
ficiency are much morę important 
than production volume. 

In other words, this formerly gen- 
eral-purpose breed has come to fili 
several smali, specialized niches — its 
"specialty," ironically, being its lack 
of specialization. 

Cattle are not the only traditional 
animals finding new niches in Ver- 
mont. Old breeds of sheep are coming 
back in a modest way — a fitting tum 
of events in a State that a century and 
a half ago was home to nearly two 
million sheep. 

The Vermont wool industry col- 
lapsed before the Civil War, and the 
Vermont Merino — the breed on 
which it had been based — disap- 
peared with it. Efforts to find remnant 
populations have failed, and although 
a number of Merino breeds survive, 
the uniąue Vermont strain is consid- 
ered extinct. 

One of the Vermont Merino's con- 
temporaries, however — the Cotswold 
sheep — has managed to avoid that 
fate. While the AMBC rates the breed 
as "rare/ / with only a few hundred 
purebred lambs registered each year, 
it's in good hands in Vermont. 

Susan Duckett is one of three or 
four Cotswold breeders in the State. 
The flock of purebred Cotswolds at 
her Danville farm numbers about 20, 
with as many morę Cotswold crosses. 
The crossbred lambs, she says, grow 
rapidly and share the impressive size 
of the purebred Cotswolds, which typ- 
ically weigh well over 200 pounds at 
maturity. 

Cotswolds are also exceptional wool 
producers. "They produce a huge, 
thick fleece," she says. "A maturę 
ewe will give you about 15 pounds of 
wool a year." 

There's no money in bulk wool, 
Duckett admits. Wool prices are so 
Iow that it's impossible to earn a liv- 
ing as a wool producer without vast 







































You can build the most beautiful 
Post & Beam home in America. 


expanses of grazing land and many 
hundreds of sheep. A small-scale 
farmer is likely to find that it costs 
morę to have an animal sheared than 
the wool is worth. That, in fact, is 
what killed the Vermont wool indus- 
try in the 1840s, when the opening of 
rangeland in the American West, Aus¬ 
tralia, and South America depressed 
prices to the point where Vermonters 
could no longer compete. 

Duckett's most important cash 
crop, however is not wool, but the 
wool-producing animals themselves. 
She sells a good part of her spring 
lamb crop to breeders planning to 
start Cotswold flocks of their own, or 
to cross with existing flocks for in- 
creased wool production. 

"I sent some lambs to a farm in 
Canada a while back," she says. 
"Cotswolds have been in decline there 
for a long time. I got a kick out of re- 
stocking Canada with my sheep." 

And although generic wool fetches 
a Iow price in the marketplace, spe- 
cialty wools can bring substantially 
morę money. Handspinners, knitters, 
weavers, and other craftspeople are of- 
ten happy to pay premium prices for 
fleece or spun wool that meets their 
specific needs. The wool of Jacob 
sheep is a special favorite of handspin¬ 
ners, while Karakuls yield a tough, 
coarse fiber traditionally used for 
making rugs and tapestries. 

But ultimately, the rare breeds story 
is less about livestock than about peo- 
ple. It's about working farmers and 
hobbyists, educators and entrepre- 
neurs, seventh-generation Vermonters 
and recent transplants to the State. It's 
a story about tradition, hard work, and 
a shared vision of the futurę. 

Vermont, it's often said, is no longer 
the purely conservative State it once 
was. That's true enough, in a narrowly 
political sense. But a morę basie sort 
of conservatism — a hard-headed de- 
termination to hołd onto those ele- 
ments of the past that warrant holding 
onto — is stronger than ever. 

• 

For morę information about con- 
serving rare breeds, contact: American 
Minor Breeds Conservancy, P.O. Box 
477, Pittsboro, NC 27312; Tel: (919) 
542-5704. 


Writer fon Vara lives in Cabot. 




What kind of new home do you see yourself 

in? Traditional or contemporary; large or 
smali; a rambling family place, secluded 
yacation getaway or cozy retirement retreat? 

Timberpegs exclusive Post & Beam 
design system lets you create the perfect home. 
Warm. Roomy. Beautiful to look at. Superbly 
designed and crafted. 

And with the help of your local 
Timberpeg representative, its as easy as can be. 

Here's how to begin. 

For all the plans, £03 I 

ideas and advice you MsET-ESSy —\ I 
need to get started, jj 

just write or cali for :j| i’ 

our $15 design 
portfolio (VISA® and 
MasterCard® 
accepted). We il take 
care of the rest. 

Dealer inąuires iiwited. 


TIMBERPEG 

The Artisans of Post & Beam. 

.Timberpeg East, Inc. Box 1500 VL3, Claremont, NH 03743 (603) 542-7762 . 


GIVE THE TASTES AND SIGHTS OF YERMONT 





A wonderful, all-Vermont gift sampler: 

• 8 oz. of Grade A Light Amber Mapie Syrup 

• A 1-lb. brick each of Grafton Premium Vermont 
Cheddar and Smoked Cheddar 

• 1/2 lb. each of freshly ground Green Mountain 
Coffee Roasters Breakfast Blend and 
Colombian Supremo coffees 

• A beautiful 1993 Vermont Life Wall Calendar 

• The latest Vermont Life Magazine 

All packed in an attractive miniaturę Vermont apple 
box, surę to be a useful and attractive Container 
long after its contents have been enjoyed. 

$49.95 (Please specify regular or decaffeinated coffees) 
GRAFTON V1LLAGE CHEESE CO. 

(800) 472-3866 Box 87, Grafton VT 05146 
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HAMDMADE 

CHOCOLATE IIUIII.ES 

Reward yourself with 15 rich and irresistibly 
delicious chocolate truffles in 8 assorted flavors. N 
Our chocolates celebrate the revival of freshness... 
of chocolate fresh from the kitchen. No extenders; 
only the finest of natural ingredients... such as , 
Yermont cream and sweet butter. 



_jL 

keC hamplain 

CHOCOLATES 


Cali 1- 800 634 • 8105 




Pree ICLTTERCKIJIMCH! 

With your purchase of 15 or morę truffles @ $19.95, 
including shipping, you Tl receive 1/2 pound of our 
delicious, mouthwatering Buttercrunch. 


Send_boxcs of 15 American Truffles 

@ S 19.95 ea., ppd., plus FREE Buttercrunch. 
□ Send catalogue. 


STREET ADDRESS • NO P.O. BOXES 

CITY STATE ZIP 

Mail io:Lake Champlain Chocolates 
431 Pinc Street • Burlington, Yermont 05401 
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INNS AND OUTINGS 


■ a 


Touring 
Franklin 

County 


Mountains, Farms, and 
The Shores of Lakę Champlain 


By Jules Older 


T he most traveled way into Franklin County is on 
Interstate 89. North from Burlington or south 
from Montreal, four smooth lanes of divided 
highway carry you swift and straight into Ver- 
mont's northwest comer. 

The most obscure way into Franklin County is across 
the Missisąuoi Bay Bridge from Alburg. The bridge takes 
you through Vermont's only national wildlife preserve, 
the Missisąuoi National Wildlife Refuge, and on to Swan- 
ton. 

The most awe-inspiring way into Franklin County is on 
Vermont Route 108. Barely two lanes wide, mostly un- 
paved and closed in winter, 108 snakes west from Route 
100 at Lowell through the spectacular gateway to Franklin 
County, Hazen's Notch. 


When you reach the high point of the notch you'11 see a 
smali granite marker on the left. Perched on a rocky out- 
cropping, it reads, "Terminus of the Hazen Road, 1 779." 

The Bayley-Hazen Military Road was the brainchild of 
Colonel Jacob Bayley and General Moses Hazen, a pair of 
entrepreneurial 18th century soldiers. They persuaded 
George Washington that a road through the wilds of Ver- 
mont would be just the thing to launch an attack on the 
British in Canada. Unfortunately, they forgot that roads 
run both ways. The British waited for them to finish, said 
"Thanks so much, chaps," and launched their own at- 
tacks on Vermont. After the war, evidence surfaced that 
Bayley and Hazen's main interest may have been inflating 
the value of land they'd bought along the road. 

The Long Trail, Vermont's footpath in the wilderness, 
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The views, ahove, around Enosburg 
are typical of Franklin County's 
rolling farm country. Left, the head- 
yuarters of the oillage of Franklin's 
electric and telephone companies 
sports a porchful of old telephone 
linę insulators. 
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GRAFTON, N/ERMOMT 


INNS AND OUTINGS 




From elegant country inns 
to the steeples and spires of a 
classic Vermont village, every- 
thing about Stowe inspires 
you to a great vaca- 7 

tion , especially in ^ ^ 

i Surround yourself with an 

+4 eX plo S ion of color as you walk 

y, or bike our riverside Recreation 

»' v 4 / Pat ^’ ^ amous Lon 8 
f ^ Trail, or play our 72 par 

/ j7(w % golf course. 

4 And, be surę to 

V leave a little time to 

Autumn. 

Nestled high 

in the mountains, 

t browse in morę than 

Stowe presents * 

' 50 shops, and sam- 

visitors with a world 

ple the menus of 40 

renowned foliage display. 

spectacular restaurants. 


FROM 

k *29 CALL 800-24-STOWE 

daily per person for information or central resemtions. 
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GRAFTOM, VERMOMT 


Fine Art by Vermont Artists sińce 1975 

GALLERY MORTH STAR 


STRATTOM MOUhTAIh, < 

-n 

33 
2 
0 
IZ 
H 


Townshend Road 
Grafton, VT 05146 
802-843-2465 


Stratton Village Square 
Stratton Mountain, VT 05155 
802-297-9844 


j-kioumaA knvxkinoui kioj.±vy±s 


±klONVI3A 
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FunctionaC ECerance 


Manufacturers and designers of fine 
wood products. 20%-40% savings 
on nationally distributed gourmet 
woodware. Factory storę open every 
day. Rte. 30, Dorset • 802-362-2303 


Modular Winę Rack 


/ |y J. K. Adams Co. 



crosses Route 108 here, guiding hikers 
north to the Canadian Border, south 
to Massachusetts and, via the Ap- 
palachian Trail, all the way to Springer 
Mountain, Georgia. 

As you continue along 108, look 
right, and you'11 see Jay Peak and Big 
Jay, perhaps topped with a sugar coat- 
ing of early snów. Jay is the northern- 
most of Vermont's big mountains, and 
it gets frosted long before winter. 

Farther down the road is an unusual 
restaurant followed by an unusual 
town. The restaurant is Zack's on the 
Rocks — though it might be better 
named Zack's Over the Top. The dom¬ 
inant color is purple. The major theme 
is excess. The overwhelming effect is 
outrageous. Zack's dining room is gar- 
landed with hundreds — no, thou- 
sands — of artificial flowers. On the 
artificial piano sit photos of Liz, Jayne, 
Clark and, of course, Tallulah. And 
reigning over the artificial lakę out- 
side stands a mink-coated manneąuin. 
Despite the excess or because of it, 
the Vermont Hotel and Restaurant 
Association recently named Zack the 
state's Restaurateur of the Year. 

A mile or so past Zack's the pave- 
ment starts, and the road drops down 
into the town of Montgomery Center. 
It's a rustic ski town serving those 
who flock to Jay Peak in winter, and 
hikers, swimmers, cyclists and, yes, 
llama trekkers, the rest of the year. 
Hikers enjoy the hidden falls behind 
the Montgomery school. Swimmers 
cool off in the swimming holes above 
and below the falls. Cyclists, usually 
traveling with one of Vermont's many 
tour groups, either test their legs and 
lungs on the mountainous terrain to 
the east or coast along the (relatively) 
fiat plain to the west. 

Llama fans stay at the Inn on the 
Trout River. It looks and feels morę 
like a comfortable old Vermont farm- 
house than a decorated inn, and its 
owner leads day and overnight trips 
through the surrounding forests, ac- 
companied by llamas. 

Shoppers who are unmoved by for- 
est treks, with or without llamas, will 
probably spend morę time in Stores 
like Kominsky's Bloomers, a shop so 
crowded with wali hangings, candles, 
ceramics, stuffed animals, ąuilts and 
refrigerator magnets that you have to 
step outside to make up your mind 
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what to buy. 

There's no shortage of places to stay 
in and around Montgomery. The Black 
Lantern Inn, a weathered brick colo- 
nial, and Seven Bridges Inn, an 1850ish 
white wooden farmhouse, are fine old 
lodgings. Grampa Grunts is a honey- 
mooner's motel — a gurgling brook 
below and mirrored ceilings above. 
Cyclists like the Phineas Swann B&B, 
which rents and repairs mountain 
bikes in the back room. The Grey- 
moor Ski Dorm offers skiers inexpen- 
sive berths. 

As for places to eat, locals flock to 
the Belfry, an informal restaurant 
sąueezed into the old one-room 
schoolhouse on Route 242. The Black 
Lantern is favored by those seeking a 
morę haute cuisine experience. JR's is 
the favored breakfast spot, and Kil- 
gore's General Storę, which was the 
town saloon, now serves milk shakes 
at its old-fashioned soda fountain. 

Montgomery is best known for its 
covered bridges — seven of them sur- 
round the town, most Crossing the 
Trout River. The bridges (at least one 
of which dates to the Civil War) are in 
good repair and are marked with smali 
signs telling who built them and 
when. 

Drive west along Route 118, and 
when you've passed the last of the 
bridges, you'11 find yourself out of the 
mountains and onto the rolling Cham- 
plain Lowlands. The road follows the 
Trout as it meanders through rich 
farmland and herds of black-and-white 
Holsteins. Both the land and the cows 
are still the financial heart of this 
agrarian county. 

At East Berkshire the road forks, 
and you must choose: to the left is 
Enosburg Falls ; to the right, the town 
of Franklin. Enosburg has a rather at- 
tractive falls, a sunny restaurant in 
the historie Somerset Hotel, and a 
town center that looks unchanged 
sińce 1929. Franklin has history. 

Three of the most bizarre events in 
American military history took place 
in Franklin County. First came the ill- 
conceived Bayley-Hazen Military 
Road. Then came the northernmost 
battle of the Civil War, the Confeder- 
ate Raid on St. Albans [VL, Autumn 
1991]. 

Third — actually, third and fourth 
— were the most bizarre of all, the 


Meet at Yermonfs crossroads! 


Ask about our value packed Gourmet 
Getaway packages. 



I 89, Exit 10 
Waterbury - Stowe 

1 - 800 - 292-5911 

Canada 

1 - 800 - 336-5911 

Share the Romance ... 
the History ... the Victorian 
Country Elegance ... 
Award-Winning Gourmet 
Dining and... 
Gracious Hospitality. 


Rate.d "One of the top ten most 
romantic Inns in the country" by 
both Vacations and Glamour 
magazines. Award winning gourmet 
cuisine in cozy candlelit dining 
rooms. Laura Ashley style 
accommodations. Whirlpool baths, 
fireplaces and antiąues. Proudly 
listed on the Register of Historie 
Buildings, circa 1899. 

Thatcher Brook Inn is the 
epitome of a New England 
Country Inn. 

Share the elegance of a firelit 
pub or library, the romance / 


/ 




/ 


of a ąuiet coffee after 
dinner at the fireplace 
in your own room, / 

or the relaxation / 

/ 

/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


of a nighteap 


20 % 

Off 

Regular 


m your own 
Whirlpool / 

tub. / 

/ 

/ 


/ 


/ room rates 

with this coupon 
through 1/1/93, 
except peak periods. 
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j50,000 candles 
from all 
over the 
world. 
You can 
even dip your own. 



EAST ARLINGTON, VERMONT 
1-800-772-3759 
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PURE 

VERM0NT 
MAPLE SYRUP 


Experience Vermont’s Finest Specialty 
A Product Madę With Pride 


AMYOTS 
SUGARHILL FARM 

RR 3, Box 98, Barton, VT 05822 
vloi9i (802) 525-6655 mc/visa 
Ask For Free Brochure 
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VERMONT 

A "Truły Unique" Experience! 



WOVEN AFGHAN WALL HANGING 

50" X 65" 100% cotton 

$d.A95 Plus $4.95 s&h. VT add 5% tax. 
T i Allow 2-4 weeks for delivery. 

COLORS: Williamsburg Blue / Natural, 
Green Mtn. (Hunter) Green / Natural, 
or Cranberry Red / Natural 
AN/AILABLE EXCLUSIVELY AT 

Truły Unique Gift Shop 

Rt. 4 East, RR 3, Box 7327VL 
Rutland, Vermont 05701 
(802)773-7742 FAX (802)773-7378 

American Express • VISA • MC • Discover 

Proudly Madc in the United States of America 
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Country Inns and B&Bs 



Ali the Charm of a Vermont Country Inn, 
the Service of a Top Quality Hotel 
...and 100% Satisfaction (juaranteed! 

Whether your travel plans are for business or pleasure, 
you’11 love the value you get at the Hampton Inn! 

• Free Continental Breakfast 

• Indoor Pool / Jacuzzi / Fitness Center 

• Spacious rooms with spectacular mountain views 

• Fireplace lobby with sunken living room 

• Free local calls 

• Free HBO and ESPN 

Rated “Top 9” out of 300 a 9©s 

Hampton Inns nationwide! ®- - 


Exit 16 on 1-89, Burlington/Colchester, VT (802) 655-6177 
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The Inn at the 

BRASS LANTERN 

“An intimate B&B Inn, in the 
heart of Stowe country” 

AWARD WINNING • NONSMOKING INN 
Fireplace Rooms 

1-800-729-2980 

Ski, Golf, Honeymoon Packages 
717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 05672 • 802/253-2229 ♦♦♦ " 
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The Newhart show madę us 
famous. But it’s the way we 
welcome our guests that 
you will always remember. 
Cordial pub, cozy rooms 
and fine country farę. 


$ WAYBURY INN f 


Route 125, E. Middlebury, VT 05740 1-800-348-1810 • 802-388-4015 
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802-869-2110 • Saxtons River, Vermont (Exit 5, off 1-91, Rt. 121) 
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An elegant Victorian inn with antiąue-filled guest rooms. 
Superb candlelight dinners and 
champagne Sunday brunch in exquisite surroundings. 
Historie 7A Arlington, VT 05250 
(800) 443-9442 Sandee & Bob Ellis, Innkeepen (802) 375~6532 
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into the charm 
of the past at . . . 

WlNDHAM HlLL INN 

. . . afeehng morę than a pfacel 

KEN and LINDA BUSTEED 

KiifIRS OF TMI INN 

Boi VI, Wnl Townthend, VT 05359 

802-874-' 
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Blueberry Hill 

A secluded inn, 
for all seasons, 
in the heart of the 
Green Mountain 
National Forest. 

Goshen, VT 05733 
800-448-0707 
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Ltitle Colfax Bed & Breakfast 

A RETREAT FOR ALL SEASONS 

Charmingly elegant for the discriminating 
traveler. Breathtaking views of the 
Berkshires and the Green Mountains. 

Cambridge, NY 

Nestled in the foothills of the Adirondacks 
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fTJte* //u/He {/i(hse S/zui 

Gracious Village Inn at the base 
of Okemo Mountain. Beautiful 
guestrooms, whirhpool tubs, 
candlelight breakfasts. 
Magnificent fireplace suites. 

Inn bikes, golf, tennis, horse- 
back riding. Murder Alystery 
and Midweek Foliage Fackages. 
Info.: 802 - 228-4846 Pleasant Street 

Res.: 800 - 223-4846 LudlowYillage, VT05149 
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A 600 acre country estate 


1-800-778-2103 
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Fenian Raids. In 1866, the village of 
Franklin was as sleepy and unassum- 
ing as it is today. The closest it came 
to a crime wave was smuggling goods 
and livestock across the Canadian 
border on the northern edge of town, 
and in Franklin, smuggling was looked 
upon morę as tradition than crime. 

It is difficult to imagine the effect 
on this bucolic place when, on June 1, 
some 1,000 uniformed and heavily 
armed Irish Americans marched into 
town with the avowed intention of ... 
conąuering Canada. Their plan — per- 
haps "dream" would be morę accurate 
— was to subdue Canada, go on to 
seize England, and, ultimately, free 
Ireland from English rule. 

They bivouacked at Nelson Yin- 


cents farm, then set forth for con- 
ąuest. They marched about six miles 
into Canada, heard there were Cana¬ 
dian militia massing nearby, and 
promptly turned around and marched 
back into Franklin — and into the 
waiting arms of U.S. troops who just 
as promptly arrested them. 

Four years later, they were back for 
another try. This time things were 
even worse. Not only were the Cana- 
dians well prepared and well armed, 
the Fenians' second-in-command was 
actually a British spy who managed to 
subvert the whole affair by sending 
the reinforcements and their lone can- 
non off in the wrong direction. This 
time the invaders never got farther 
than halfway across Chickabiddy 
Creek, the shallow brook which morę 
or less marks the border. 

Now, as then, there is limited lodg- 
ing in Franklin. Fair Meadow Farm 
B&B is just out of town, and there is a 


campground at nearby Lakę Carmi 
State Park. Autumn is beautiful on 
the lakę. The lakeside camps are 
mostly closed for the winter, the wa- 
ter is an azure mirror for the distant 
mountains, and the air has that fresh 
feel of cold nights and warm days. The 
only things moving are Monarch but- 
terflies enjoying the end of summer. 

Continue driving west through 
Franklin County and you will eventu- 
ally come to Lakę Champlain, Yer- 
mont's inland sea and North Amer¬ 
ica^ sixth Great Lakę. Most of the 
shoreline is dotted with camps: some 
rustic, some grand, most closed until 
next summer. These waterside cot- 
tages are vastly different from the Ty¬ 
rol and farmhouse mix of Montgomery 
Center. In their front 
yards sit big-wheeled 
boat launchers, not 
farm implements. 

The topography 
here is also different. 
After one last rangę 
of hills east of St. Al- 
bans, the land has 
flattened in a most 
un-Vermontlike way. 
Even the trees are dif¬ 
ferent; the warming 
influence of Cham¬ 
plain (despite its 
northern latitude, 
the Champlain Low- 
) lands are the mildest 

/ part of the State) has re- 

-* placed mapie with oak, 

spruce with pine. And at 
St. Albans Bay, amid the blue herons, 
terns, gulls and ducks, there's a rela- 
tive newcomer to Vermont, the turkey 
vulture. 

Sitting in the lakeside trees, the 
buzzards are dark, awkward and ugly. 
But soaring over the bay, barely mov- 
ing as they ride the thermals, they are 
transformed into grace itself. One the- 
ory is that the great birds have been 
drawn north by a late-20th century 
phenomenon, the Interstate. These 
carrion-eaters have followed the road- 
kill trail, the theory goes, now make 
their home in Franklin County and 
other parts of Vermont that are handy 
to the highway. 

Outside Montgomery Center, 
Franklin County has fewer places to 
stay than most other Yermont coun- 



GOLD 

LEAF 



Autumn in Vermont. The trees flame 
gold, orange and crimson, draping the 
Green Mountains with vibrant color. Our 
fali foliage is famous. So is the best place 
to enjoy it: the Trapp Family Lodge. 
Surrounded by gilded mountains and rich 
meadows, our Lodge has 24-carat accom- 
modations and superb dining. For scenie 
splendor, visit us this autumn and share 
our gold (and our other fiery colors, too). 

Staw ^amtli) 

Stowe, Vermont 05672 
CALL OR WRITE 

1-800-826-7000 

(in VT 802-253-8511) 
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CCassic brenek Cuisine in 
an intimate ńverside setting 


Jot %ęstrvations (802)362-1779 
'Toft QaU %oad 
Manchester Center, Mermont 
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■fe ‘The “Wbite Mouse 

/ of T^iimington 

if . One of the most 

-nn efl romantic inns ...' 

N.Y. Times 

Elegant Accommodations & Cuisine 
Indoor & Outdoor Pools, Spa 
Cross Country Ski Touring Center 
Downhill Skiing & Golf Packages 

Rt. 9 Wilmington, VT 05363 

802-464-2135 or 800-464-2135 

3 Star Mobi(‘Ąating Open Attjear 
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Discover Putney . . . 

and our one of a kind shops, galleries, studios, attractions and of 
course our fruit and mapie syrup exhibits on picturesque farms. Ali are 
perfect for browsing, sampling and savoring a down to earth country 
life. Putney has one of the highest concentrations of artists and crafts 
people in New England. 

From the village you’11 find a petting zoo, a million baskets, silk 
flowers, ornaments and oddments, orchards and fruit farms specializing 
in fruit jams and mapie products galore. We even have the casual 
charm of an 18th century farmhouse that offers great food 
and lodging. 

Come visit us and come often! 



THE PUTNEY INN 


Charming 200 Year Old Farmhouse 

Dinę With Our Award Winning Chef 

Enjoy Rooms With Private Baths 
and Televisions 

Relax With a Good Book in our Lounge 


For morę information write or cali 
The Putney Inn, P.O. Box 181, 
Putney, Vermont 05346 

802-387-5517 


Breakfast, Lunch and Dinner. 
365 Days. 
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Santa's Land 

0n Route 5 • off Interstate 91 • Between Exrts 4 & 5 • Putney 

A Fun Filled Park & Chrlstmas Shops 
Opeo Mid-June - Chrlstmas 
Daily 9:30-4:30 


Igloo Pancake House 
O pen Ali Year - Serving Daily 8:00-4:00 




Our own Mapie Syrup 

Gift Shop featuring: 

Mapie Candy 
VT Cheese • Crafts 
Jams • Jellies 

Pick-Your-Own Apples 
Fresh Pressed Cider 
Homemade Donuts 
Pumpkins 

Send for Free Brochure 
Shipping Available 


'S 

SUCAR 
HOUSE 

3 miles North of Putney on Rt. 5 

802-387-5852 

RD #1 Bo* 395 • Putney, VT 05346 
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^isHtnyiLLE 

>XLVe got a million of em! 


Putney, Route 5 off Exit 4 from 1-91 802/387-5509 
Open 7 days. 
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Putney, Yermont 05346 Exit 4 off 1-91 


INNS AND OUTINGS 


ties, but some are particularly pleas- 
ant. The Homestead Campgrounds in 
Georgia is open through October 15. 
In summer, the Tyler Place in High- 
gate Springs is a mix of summer cot- 
tage and summer camp set on a pretty 
peninsula jutting into Missisąuoi Bay. 
Further south (and open all year long), 
the Inn at Buck Fiollow Farm near 
Fairfax offers antiąue-fumished rooms 
in a 1790s carriage house. It also has a 
heated swimming pool and, for those 
who would rather sit than swim, open 
fires in the sunroom. In the maple- 
lined town of Bakersfield, the Village 
Bed & Breakfast is an at-home hostelry 
in the center of the village. 

One cautionary notę about Franklin 
County — directional signs are few 
and far between. It's best to carry a 
county map; you can get one from the 
St. Albans Area Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Travel writer fules Older lives in Albany, 

and is the author of Vermont Life's ski 

guide , Ski Vermont. 

For Further Information: 

St. Albans Area Chamber of Com- 
merce, 9 Church Street, St. Albans, 
VT 05478; (802) 524-2444. 

The Inn on Trout River, Main Street, 
Montgomery Center, VT 05471; 
(802)326-4391. 

Grampa Grunts Motel , Montgomery 
Center, VT 05471; (802) 326-4572. 

Greymoor Ski Dorm, Montgomery 
Center, VT 05471; (802) 326-4794. 

Seven Bridges Inn , P.O. Box 512, 
Montgomery Center, VT 05471; 
(802)326-4166. 

Black Lantern Inn , Route 118, Mont¬ 
gomery Village, VT 05470; (802) 
326-4507; (800) 255-8661 (outside 
Vt.). 

Fair Meadow Farm Bed and Break¬ 
fast , Box 430, Route 235, Franklin, 
VT 05457; (802)285-2132. 

Homestead Campgrounds , Box 3454, 
Milton, VT 05468; (802) 524-2356. 

The Tyler Place , Box 1, Fiighgate 
Springs, VT 05460; (802) 868-3301 
or 868-4291. 

The Inn at Buck Hollow Farm , R.R. 1 
Box 680, Fairfax, VT 05454; (802) 
849-2400. 

Village Bed &) Breakfast , Main Street, 
Bakersfield, VT 05441; (802) 827- 
3206. 
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HISTORIC 


BENNINGTON 

, Gateway to Vermont 

Enjoy a wide assortment of cultural and recreational activities. Yisit downtown 
I —jfl/ Bennington for shopping and dining, Old Bennington with Georgian and Federal 
architecture dating from 1761 to 1830 and the 306 foot Bennington Battle 
Monument, as well as other fine attractions. 

For morę information contact: Bennington Chamber of Commerce 
Yeterans Memoriał Drive, Bennington, Yermont 05201 • (802) 447-3311 


The 

‘Pea'Pod 



Offering a cLeligktJul 
colltctio*^ of country <& 
trad.1 tional CLceor gifts 
anol accessones 

clockA łraktur 

pottery prtnts 
tol<art tmware. 
afykans CAricHCS 
qu.vlts basicets 

dr itd flOiotrs 


St, Bennington,Vt OSLOI 
002 . 447 3481 
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Harwood Hill - Historie Route 7A, 
Bennington, Vermont 802-442-8301 
Sunday - Thursday 5 to 9, 
Friday & Saturday 5 to 10 
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The 

bennington 

Bookshop 

439 Main Street 
bennington 
Vcrmont 05201 
802 442 5059 


hawkins house 

craftsmarket 





The works of over 400 craftspeople 

jewelry pottery art 

on premises 

custom jewelry workshop 

open 7 days 802-447-0488 
262 north st. bennington, vt. 
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Camelot 



Shops and Antiąue Center 

Afghans • Kitchen Linens • Custom Pillows 
StufFed Animals • Decoys • Shirts • Silk 
and Dried Flowers • Candles • ( ats Meov» 
Village • Winę ( ellar • Gourmet Foods 
Syrup • < heese • \ l Foods • Homemade 
Fudge • Fine Antiques >uul Collectibles 
fr<>m 6 ()+ l)ealers • The (ireen 1 l< kk' 
Serving Lunch, Dinner and Sunday Brunch 
Open Daily 

60 West Road (Route 9) 

(802) 447-0039 
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BENNINGTON RAMADA 

Route 7 and Kocher Drive 

Indoor Heated Pool • Under 18 Stays Free 
w/ Parent • Outdoor Tennis Court • Weekend 
Entertainment • Breakfast & Dinner Daily 
Gamę Room • Special Rates 

(802) 442-8145 


PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxe rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Heated pool, tennis courts situated on 12 acres of 
beautifully Iandscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 
Resaurant and Lounge. Banquet and convention facilities. 
On premise outlet and jewelry Stores. 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Yermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
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WILLIAMS SMOKE HOUSE 

Meats, Cheeses, Poultry, Fish • Retail, Mail Order, Gift Packs 

Yermont Cheddar, Food & Mapie Syrups 
Distinctive Gift Linę 

West Road, Route 9, Bennington, 
Yermont 05201 • (802) 447-0373 
Open Daily 9:30 to 6:00 
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park^McOilloucjli Ibjnise 


1865 Victorian House Museum 
North Bennington, Yermont 
Open Daily through October and again 
in December • (802) 442-5441 
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uechee 

VERMONT 

Chamber of Commerce 


IN THE HE ART OF 
NEW ENGLAND’S 
YACATION LAND 


For brochure cali or write: 
P.O. Box 106 • Quechee, VT 05059 

802/295-7900 
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TIMBER 

YILLAGE 



ANTIQUE CENTER 
COUNTRY STORĘ 
ARTS & CRAFTS 


OPEN YEAR ROUND • 7 DAYS A WEEK 

VERMONT’S SHOPPING 
& DINING ATTRACTION 

For morę information cali or write us: 
P.O. Box 0730 Quechee, Vt. 05059 
_ 1-802-295-1550 _ 
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Being Close To Ali 
The Attractions Makes 
Us An Attraction 



Kids 

Stay 

Free 


Quechee Gorge 

US Rt. 4 • Quechee, 


Friendship 


Yermont 05059 


1/800 - 732-4376 
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YACATION 


RENTALS 


Townhouse & Condominiums 
2*18 Hole Golf Courses PGA 
14 Court Tennis Center ANTA 
Heated Pools 
Lakę Swimming 


Reservations - 

Information: 1-800-262-3186 
Fax: 1-802-295-3186 
Box 432 • Quechee, VT 05059 
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SOUTH-CENTRAL 

(continued from page 49) 

Indeed, there are people who say 
there are few opportunities for young 
people here, except for those who fol- 
low in their parents' jobs. "They just 
get their education and move on/' 
says former Readsboro town clerlc Vi- 
ola Caruso, who has two daughters 
living out of State and a son, Anthony, 
who carries on the sawmill business 
his father started in Readsboro 50 
years ago. 

"I can't see much in the way of in- 
dustry coming here," says Arnold 
Coombs of Jacksonville. Coombs, 31, 
is president of Coombs Mapie Prod¬ 
ucts, a Wholesale business started 66 
years ago by his great-great grandpar- 
ents, Mary and Robert Coombs. 
Coombs describes the region today as 
a "nice mix" of newcomers and old- 
timers. Some of the newcomers are 
seasonal — morę than half of the prop- 
erty in Halifax and Whitingham is 
owned by non-residents. Others are 
entrepreneurs or independent artists 
linked to urban centers by parcel ser- 
vice, fax machines or Computer 
modems. "Many of the native Ver- 
monters live fairly simply," says 
Coombs. "They may be self-em- 
ployed, as carpenters or electricians. 
They may work in the woods, sell 15 
or 20 cords, fix cars or plow driveways 
or help some newcomer set up a 
farm." 

Whatever the region lacks in the 
way of high-powered economic oppor- 
tunity, these towns seem to share a 
feeling of community that is rare any- 
where today. Whitingham, for exam- 
ple, recently resisted an attempt to 
merge its own K-through-12 school 
into the larger high school in Wilm- 
ington. The Whitingham School, 
which takes in high school students 
from Readsboro and Halifax, had 20 
seniors in 1992. Wilmington had 27. 

"I think there's a feeling in the com¬ 
munity that if you lose your school, 
you lose your identity," says Whiting¬ 
ham principal David Coty. 

Halifax residents — who have virtu- 
ally no tax base except for residential 
property — expressed similar feelings 
last year, when they built an $860,000 
addition to their K-through-8 school 
"to keep the children in town." 

That was typical of the sense of 
community in Halifax, where the 
Grange still puts on five community 


suppers a year at the Community 
Hall, and publishes a monthly 
newsletter, now in its eighth year, 
that keeps residents informed about 
school doings, wildlife sightings, 
chimney fires, births and deaths. It 
also offers tidbits of local family his- 
tory and practical advice on removing 
stains or catching a turkey in the pen 
without getting hurt. 

"Everybody here knows everybody's 
business," Laura Sumner says. "But if 
something happens, everybody's there 
to pitch in." Berenice Barnett, a life- 
long resident and the local correspon- 
dent for the Brattleboro Reformer, 
learned that first-hand last year when 
her son was lcilled in a logging acci- 
dent just before Christmas. The com¬ 
munity organized a benefit supper, 
with proceeds going to the young 
man's widów and three children. 
Neighbors, especially the fire depart- 
ment, helped get the wood in and 
ready the house for winter. "We're 
like one big family," says Barnett. 

"Basically, we're a very rural area," 
says State Rep. David Larsen, whose 
district takes in Wilmington, Sears- 
burg, Somerset, Whitingham and Hal- 
ifax. Larsen spends a good deal of time 
in Montpelier trying to dispel the 
myth that Southern Vermont is 
wealthy, overdeveloped "and just kind 
of blended into Massachusetts." 

Lewis Sumner says he's heard peo¬ 
ple just over the border in Massachu¬ 
setts say they wish the State linę ran a 
little farther south. "We're Vermon- 
ters," he says. 

Adds Berenice Barnett: "We've got 
such strong ties. When you've been 
here for generation after generation, 
you're a Vermonter. That's what you 
are." 

IF YOU GO... 

A visit to the South Central King- 
dom might well begin at the boat land- 
ing on Harriman Reservoir on Route 
9, 1.7 miles west of the stoplight in 
Wilmington. The Mountain Mills 
Cruise Boat runs hour-and-a-half tours 
from May through October,- kayak and 
canoe rentals available. (For morę in¬ 
formation, cali 464-2975.) 

About three and a half miles past 
the boat landing on Route 9 is the 10- 
mile access road that leads to Somer- 
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set Reservoir. New England Power 
Company maintains a network of 
trails, camping shelters, boat launch- 
ing and pienie areas around the 1,600- 
acre lakę. Many of the trails for hik- 
ing, snowmobiling and cross-country 
skiing follow the old railroad beds and 
are not accessible by car. 

New England Power also maintains 
several hiking trails and areas for pic- 
nicking, boating and swimming on 
Harriman Reservoir in Wilmington 
and Whitingham. Visitors will find 
ample evidence of houses, farms and 
settlements abandoned when the val- 
ley was flooded in the early 1920s. 

To continue on to Readsboro and 
Whitingham, follow Route 9 to Route 
8 in Searsburg, a left turn that offers 
some breathtaking views of the moun- 
tains and Harriman Reservoir as it 
winds along a steep ridge into 
Heartwellville, a village in the town 
of Readsboro at the junction of Route 
8 and 100. 

The ride on Route 100 from 
Heartwellville into Readsboro and 
Whitingham is often mentioned as 
one of the best routes in Vermont for 
fali foliage viewing. There's a spectac- 
ular view of Harriman Dam at the top 
of North Hill — a steep climb to the 
left just past the Readsboro Inn at the 
yillage center (just past the cemetery, 
turn right on King Hill Road.) The 
inn, a local gathering place, serves 
breakfast, lunch and dinner seven 
days a week, year-round. 

For a closer look at Harriman Dam 
and its famed "Glory Hole" spillway, 
continue on Route 100. The turnoff 
for the dam is a mile west of Whiting¬ 
ham village: turn left at a point (un- 
marked) where the water is visible 
from both sides of Route 100. A cat- 
walk around the Glory Hole's 160- 
foot circumference is now closed, but 
a quarter-mile walk along the top of 
the dam affords a good view of the 
reservoir as it winds toward Wilming¬ 
ton. 

To visit the Brigham Young monu¬ 
ment, take a right off Route 100 just 
past Whitingham Village to Town 
Hill. This side trip will take you past 
the floating islands of Sadawga Lakę. 

Farther east on Route 100, four 
miles past Whitingham Village, is the 
yillage of Jacksonville: Take a right 
onto Route 112 to get to the North 
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SPORTING HARDWARE 

Decoratwe Switchplates 

• The plates are beautifully finished in antique 
brass. The figures are hand-crafted pewter. 

• 4Vź inches by 2 ł /ł inches. 

• Installs in minutes. 

• Orders are shipped promdy with an 
unconditional money back guarantee. 

• Other designs and sizes are available. 

$17.95 each 

($15.95 each for two or morę) 

V1SA / MC / Check / Money Order 
Add $3.50 shipping and handling 
NY residents add 7% sales tax 

CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-831-2112 

Pero Group, Inc., 34 Wildwood Road, New Rochelle, NY 10804 


=ij 


Take a vacation right at home! 
Relax or entertain in an 
atmosphere fuli of sunshine. 

If you Ve forgotten how much 
fun vacationing can be, add a 
HU NT Custom Solarium to 
your home. Prepare to have 
the time of your life while vaca- 
tioning all year long. 


© 6/92 Hunt Companies, Inc. 


PO. Box 150, Argyle, NY 12809 
(518)638-8061 
Dealer mquiries invlted. 


please send $6 
for brochure 


Narragansett 


post&beam 


design & construction of fine timber framed homes & barns in the Vermont tradition 
RR# 1 B o x 1 2 5 3 V • Shelburne, VT 05 482 • (802) 864-5 83 8 
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SOUTH-CENTRAL 



Weston is the Vermont village you've 
dreamed of. With sparkling white 
churches, homey inns, charming shops 
and a picturesque town green, a visit to 
Weston is a wonderful step back in time. 
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The Wermont Country Storę 


Rt. 100, WESTON 
OPEN 9-5 Mon.-Sat. 
ląSc Ctosed Sundays 

J Famous in all 50 States 


7 through the Voice of the 

) ? ,U-BSSu - łn Mountains mail order 

1 catalog. Here you will 

1 BalElH; f ę rediscover many useful 

L » products you thought had 
-PI ■ long disappeared. 


While in Weston, shop our new Stores: 
The West River Jewelry Company, with fine 
jewelry, distinctive hand crafts, & unusual gifts, 
and Bandstand Books & Art, selling books, 
cards, nostalgie etchings, & Yermont images. 


““li .Vf«, 






WESTON VILLAGE STORĘ / MTN STITCHERY 

Gifts, weathervanes, cheese, needlework 
Fali Special 1 quart medium mapie syrup $8.95 

We Ship Anywhere 
802 - 824-5477 

Route 100 Weston, VT 05161 
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VERMONT HOMESTEAD Anchored in 
the lee of a hill on 45 acres with 3 ponds, fields, 
and woods. Rambling, furnished 12-room home 
finished to perfection. Peace and quiet off the 
beaten track. $530,000 

l ifiy oiimi nLffi 

Route 100, Weston, VT 0S161 
800/232-3176 


KAI CSTATC 


WESTON B0WŁ MILL 
and ANNEX 

Located at the north end of the beautiful village 
of Weston, VT 

802 - 824-6219 

cali or write for our mail order catalog 
Weston Bowl Mili, PO. Box 218 
Weston. VT 05161 

—OPEN YEAR 
ROUND— 
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• MIHIIHWJ 


The Inn at Weston is a delightful country inn 
featuring tastefully appointed guestrooms and 
Continental cuisine served in gracious style. 
Located in the village on six acres of lawn and 
beautiful gardens. 

P.O. Box56 Weston, VT 05161 802-824-5804 
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1 aaa/ MADĘ IN VERMONT 
IUU /O FLEECE JACKET 

Special offer to Vermont Life readers, just $49.95. Each 
item is individually stitched by our Staff of highly skill- 
ed professionals. We use only the finest materials 
available in the U.S.A. Ask about our other products. 

THE 

VERMONT 
CONNECTION 

STITCHING UNLIMITED 

Located at 34 Barre-Montpelier Rd. 

Barre, VT 05641 • (802) 479-5342 

Come watch your jacket bemg madę! Tours daily at our factory storę. 


STYLE 34 




► Pullover or fuli :ipper 


• Collar or hooded _ JO ORDER. CALL 

• Free limited embroidery 479 5342 

• Satisfaction guaranteed allow 3 to 4 weeks delwery 

assorted colors available 

• Custom orders avai labie VISA/MC accepted 
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River Winery. Engel House Bed and 
Breakfast (368-2974) is located di- 
rectly across from the winery. 

North River Winery (368-7557), 
owned by Ed Metcalfe, features dry 
table wines madę primarily from lo- 
cally grown fruits; open for tours, 
sales and tastings from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. daily the end of May through De- 
cember 31 (weekends only through 
the winter). (See page 78 for morę in- 
formation.) 

Continuing up Route 100 through 
Jacksonville to the junction of Route 9 
on the east side of Wilmington com- 
pletes the circle. Visitors can stop at 
the information center at the intersec- 
tion of routes 9 and 100, or continue 
west into the village center to find a 
wide variety of shops, inns and restau- 
rants. 

To visit Halifax reąuires a special 
effort, well worth the trouble for those 
who relish pastorał scenery and a 
ąuintessential country town. Instead 
of turning left on Route 100 in Jack- 
sonville, go straight on Mili Hill Road, 
past Stone Soldier Pottery. 

Three miles out of Jacksonville, a 
mile above Gates Pond in Halifax, is 
Shearer Hill Farm Bed and Breakfast, 
run by Bill and Patti Pusey (800-437- 
3104; in Vermont 464-3253). 

Continue on Mili Hill, which ends 
at a "Y" at Gates Pond about 2/2 miles 
out of Jacksonville. To continue into 
West Halifax, the center of village life, 
take the right fork onto Corkins Road. 

For a beautiful, 15-mile ride to Brat- 
tleboro and 1-91, turn left at the Com- 
munity Hall in West Halifax onto 
Branch Brook Road. When you reach a 
"T," turn right onto Green River 
Road, also known as the Hinesburg 
Road, and follow it onto Route 9 in 
West Brattleboro. 

For morę information on the region 
and adjacent areas: 

• Brattleboro Area Chamber of Commerce, 

180 Main St., Brattleboro, VT 05301; 
Tel. 254-4565. 

• Bennington Area Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Veterans Memoriał Drive, Ben¬ 
nington, VT 05201-1926; Tel. 447-3311. 

• Mount Snow/Haystack Chamber of 

Commerce, P.O. Box 3, Wilmington, VT 
05363; Tel. 464-8092. & 


Susan Keese is director of publications at 
Marlboro College. She lives in South New- 
fane. 
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Three Gifts That Say Yermont 



-AU Year Long! 


•'V 


Who would you like to share Vermont with? 
Make an instant hit with your friends and rela- 
tives by giving them one —or all —of these three 
great Yermont Life calendars. Each one is de- 
signed to bring the beauty of Vermont to your 
busy life and the lives of those close to you. Choose 
the Yermont Life Wall Calendar with its large, 
colorful photos of Vermont scenes to hang in a 
favorite spot in your home. Or the Yermont Life 
Engagement Book or purse-sized Pocket Calendar 
to remind you of the rural beauty of life in the 
Green Mountains as you keep track of your dates 
and appointments, week-by-week. 


REMEMBER ALSO that Yermont Life 
calendars make great business gifts. Sub 
stantial discounts 
are available for 
bulk orders. Cali 
Fred Sullivan at 
(802) 828-324L 




\fcrmontLife 


CALfcMPAft 


1993 Yermont Life 
Pocket Calendar 
3% x 6V4 
$5.95 PC3035 


1993 Yermont Life 
Wall Calendar 
lO 1 ^ x 8 

$7.95 WC3010 


1993 Yermont Life 
Engagement Calendar 
5 3 A x 8'A 
$8.95 EB301I 


Pt ORDER BY PHONE 

802 - 828-3241 

or use the handy order form 
opposiłe page 81 
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Yermont 

LANDMARKS 



Weston s Crafts 

And Antiąue Wfeekends 

Early October Brings the Best ofVermont to This Mountain Village 


W eston is a phenomenon. 

A ąuietly declining moun¬ 
tain village in the first 
ąuarter of this century, it 
was revitalized in the 1940s thanks to 
the efforts of a group of Weston resi- 
dents that included the late Vrest Or- 
ton, founder of the Vermont Country 
Storę, now a Weston landmark. 

A vital group of smali village indus- 
tries and businesses was established, 
and the Weston Playhouse was refur- 
bished, along with several historie 
buildings. As a result, economic vital- 
ity found its way back to Weston, and 
the town thrived. Today, isolated no 
morę, the little village is a vigorous 
tourist center for most of the year. 

As its economic resurgence indi- 
cates, Weston has always been a town 
where citizens do for themselves. 
Two perfect examples of that fact — 
the Weston Antiąues Show and the 
Weston Crafts Show — bring collec- 
tors and browsers alike to the pic- 
turesąue Weston green during the first 
and second weeks of October. 

In its own way each show highlights 
the New England craftsmanship that 
has been part of Weston's heritage 


sińce the 19th century. In the Weston 
tradition, both raise money for the 
town's smali but exquisite collection 
of historie buildings and museums. 

The Antiąues Show, now in its 33rd 
year, brings as many as 35 carefully 
selected exhibitors to the Weston 
Playhouse each year. It is highly re- 
garded throughout New England 
among folks who know their antiąues. 

Exhibitors arrange their wares along 
the walls of the playhouse audito- 
rium, under the brightly lit prosce¬ 
nium of the stage, even in the orches¬ 
tra and among the cushioned seats. 
Antiąue laptop desks may sell for 
hundreds of dollars, a pair of ancient 
skis for $175. Yet there are displays of 
old prints and antiąuarian books or 
classic children's books that may sell 
for as little as $15. 

"It's got the reputation of being one 
of the best antiąue shows in New Eng¬ 
land, and there are a lot of antiąue 
dealers who would dearly love to ex- 
hibit here," says print dealer Leon Bal- 
lou. 

The Craft Show features the work of 
about 50 craftspeople who live and 
work in Yermont and, though only 


nine years old, it has established a pop- 
ularity and high reputation of its own. 
The tonę of the show is lighter — con- 
temporary furniture, pottery and 
blown glass replace antiąue samplers 
and cherry sideboards. But the ąuality 
of the work is commensurate with 
that of the antiąues shown a week ear- 
lier. Most of the crafts exhibitors have 
at least one item under $10. 

Members of the Weston community 
help with the work necessary to the 
success of both shows: they serve as 
ushers, lunchtime relief — even infor- 
mal nighttime guards for the exhibits. 
The eager Citizen involvement is one 
of the things, say exhibitors, that 
makes these two shows so special. zfr 


The Weston Antiąues Show: Octo¬ 
ber 2 through October 4; Friday and 
Saturday, 10 a.m-6 p.m.; Sunday, 10 
a.m.-4 p.m. Admission, $4. Preoiew 
evening, Oct. 1, donation $25. 

The Weston Crafts Show: October 9 
through October 11; Friday, noon-5:30 
p.m.; Saturday and Sunday, 10 a.m- 
5:30 p.m.; admission $2.00. Both events 
are in the Weston Playhouse in beauti- 
ful downtown Weston. 
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PLAYHOUSE 
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Tlte Weston Playhouse, top, hosts Wes- 
ton's Antiyues Show and its Crafts Show 
on altemate weekends every autumn. The 
crafts show, above left, features the work 
of craftspeople from around Vennont; the 
antiques show , above right, is known as 
one of the region's best. 
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In Burlington 


Whether voure in the mood 

j 

for formal or casual diiiing, 
youre surę to enjoy these 
fiue restaurants-where the 
American Express K Card is 
alwavs welcome. 



The Feriect Setting for a Great Meal 


SHANTY ON THE SHORE 

181 Battery Street, Burlington (802) 864-0238 
Come and enjoy the best seafood in Burlington. 
Casual atmosphere, expansive lakę view, 
moderately priced. Open llam, seven days 
a week. 


VILLAGE PUMP HOUSE RESTAURANT 

On The Green, Shelburne Village 
(802) 985-3728 

Classic cuisine, chef-owned; serving dinner, drink 
and lighter farę, open Tuesday - Saturday. 


1-89) 


ESPRESSO RESTAURANT 

Route 2A, North of Tafts Corners (exit 12, 
Williston, VT (802) 879-3100 
Italian country cuisine; from pizza & spaghetti to 
veal and steaks, with a kids menu too! Cozy 
ambiance, local favorite. 


VERMONT PASTA RESTAURANT AND BAR 

Corner of Church and Main, Burlington 
(802) 658-2757 

On The Green, Vergennes (802) 877-3413 
A world of pasta dishes from around the globe. 
Featuring pastas, chargrilled pizzas, sandwiches, 
salads and desserts. Business express lunch. 


WINDJAMMER RESTAURANT 

1076 Williston Road, South Burlington, off 1-89 
exit 14E (802) 862-6585 
Hand cut steaks, delicious prime rib, fresh 
seafood and a mouth-watering 40 item salad bar. 
Open 7 days a week. 


THE DAILY PLANET 

15 Center Street, Burlington,VT 05401 
(802) 862-9647 
Restaurant - Bar - Solarium 
For global farę that’s out of this world. 


VERMONT PUB AND BREWERY 

144 College Street, Burlington (802) 865-0500 
We brew our own fresh aleś, lagers, seltzers and 
home-made root beer at our elegant pub in 
downtown Burlington. Our lunch and dinner 
menu features British farę: children are always 
welcome. Entertainment weekends. Brewery tours. 


AMERloyslI 

■exhress 


Cards 
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Dont leave home without it.® 





























ofLĄUtumn Events 



Opecial 
^ Events 

SEPTEMBER 


5: Chester Penny Sale. 7 p.m., Union H.S. 
Info: 875-2239. So. Londonderry 
Chicken & Biscuits Supper. 5 p.m., lst 
Baptist Church. Info: 824-6046. Jay Peak 
Car Rally. Start in N. Hatley, Que. Info: 
334-7782. 

5-6: Guilford Labor Day Weekend Fest. 

Sat. 7:30 p.m.; Sun. 2 p.m., Organ Barn. 
Info: 257-1961. Stowe Outdoor Antiąue 
Market. Info: 253-6617. 

5-7: Northfield Labor Day Weekend 
Celeb. Mon. paradę 10:30 a.m. Info: 728- 
4411 New England Regional Horse 
Show Tourn. Willow Park, Bennington. 
Info: 447-0648. 

6: Bridport Pancake Breakfast. 8 a.m., 
town green. Info: 758-2654. New England 
New Vaudeville Revuc. Magie, mime, mu¬ 
sie, song, dance. 3, 7 p.m., Green Mt. 

Union H.S., Chester. Info: 875-3554. 

8: Wolcott Harvest Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m., 
United Meth. Church. Info: 888-2771. 

11- 13: Royal Lippizan StaUions. Bijur Field, 
Bennington. Info: 442-2899. 

12: Fair Haven Peach Shortcake Supper. 5 
p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 265-8605. Ran- 
dolph Ctr. Sheep & Wool Fest. 9 a.m., 

Vt. Tech. College Farm. Info: 773-4255. 
Rutland Garden Club Flower Show. 10 
a.m., Church of the Good Shepherd 
Lutheran. Info: 775-6787. Horsford’s Gar¬ 
den Seminars. The Naturalized Land- 
scape. Charlotte. Info: 425-2811. 

12- 13: Waterbury Oktoberfest & Folk Mu¬ 
sie Fest. German food, musie & dancing. 
Grunberg Haus Bed & Breakfast. Info: 244- 
7726. 

13 Hartford Auto Show. 10 a.m., H.S. Info: 
295-2298. Isle La Motte Nativity Celeb. 

St. Annę s Shrine. Info: 928-3362. Lucy 
MacKenzie Humane Soeiety Auction. 10 

a.m., Cox District Rd., Woodstock. Info: 
457-1695. 

15-20: Dowsers Convention. Danville. Info: 
684-3417. Peak Bloom of Fali Flowers. 

Vt. Wildflower Farm, Shelbume. Info: 425- 
3500. 

16 Richmond Church Supper. 5:15 p.m.. 



Compiled £>) ; Judy Powell 
and Carolan Batchelder 

Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. 
Because the listings were 
compiled last summer, there 
may be changes in times or 
dates. Cali organizers to con- 
firm. For information about 
Vermont, contact the Vermont 
Travel Division, 134 State St., 
Montpelier, VT 05602 (tel. 
802-828-3236), or visit local 
information booths. To sub- 
mit events, contact the Travel 
Division. 


Cong. Church. Info: 434-2053. 

18-20: Windsor Fest. Paradę, entertainment, 
arts & crafts. Fri. 6:30 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 9 
a.m., Main St. Info: 674-5597. Stowe An¬ 
tiąue & Classic Auto Show & Paradę. 
Info: 253-7558. Sugarbush Beer Fest. Live 
entertainment. Noon, Gatehouse Base 
Lodge, Sugarbush South, Warren. Info: 
800-537-8427. 

19: St. Johnsbury Chicken Pie Supper. 5 

p.m.. Grace United Meth. Church. Info: 
748-2895 Waterbury' Ctr. Fair & Harvest 
Supper. Fair 3 p.m.; supper 5 p.m., Grange 


Hall. Info: 244-7371. Waterbury Ctr. Lawn 
Fest. 9 a.m., Comm. Church. Info: 244- 
8089 Woodstock Garden Club Bazaar. 9 
a.m., Masonie Hall. Info: 457-2858. E. 
Montpelier Fali Fest. 10 a.m., Old Meet- 
ing House. Info: 223-5175. Johnson Fo- 
liage Fest. 10 a.m.. Legion Field. Info: 635- 
755~ Middletown Springs Apple Fest. 1 
p.m., on the green. Info: 235-2221. Rut¬ 
land Family Fun Day. 10 a.m., down- 
town. Info: 773-7477. Westmore Holiday 
on the Lakę. Crafts, entertainment. 10 
a.m., Fox Hall Inn, Lakę Willoughby. Info: 
525-3736. Save the Greyhound Dogs Do- 
gathon. Judging, contests. 1 p.m., City 
Hall, Burlington. Info: 879-8838. 

19-20: Bennington Antiąue & Classic Car 
Show. 9 a.m., Veterans Memoriał Dr. Info: 
447-3311. 

20: Newfane Grange Bazaar & Flea Mar¬ 
ket. 9:30 a.m., on the common. Info: 254- 
8182. 18th Cenniry Battle Re-Enact- 
ment. Joslyn Round Barn, Waitsfield. Info: 
496-7722. 

25: Marshfield Meatloaf Supper. 5, 7 p.m., 
Christ Covenant Church. Info: 454-7142. 
Montpelier Chicken Pie Supper. 5:30 
p.m., Trinity United Meth. Church. Info: 
229-9158. 

25-27: Brattlehoro Apple Days Fest. Down- 
town. Info: 254-4565. 

25- Oct. 18: Warren Fali Foliage Glider 
Tours. Airport. Info: 496-2290. 

26: Bradford Old Fashioned Chicken Pie 
Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 222- 
4418. Brandon Historie House Tour. 

18th & 19th century homes & historie sites. 
2 p.m. Info: 247-6401. Bridport Kraw¬ 
czyk Horse Farm Open Barn. Noon. 

Info: 758-2655. Randolph Ctr. Harvest 
Fest. & Chicken BBQ. 10 a.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 728-4232. Shaftsbury Apple 
& Harvest Fest. 10 a.m., Peter Matteson 
Tavern. Info: 447-1571. Waitsfield Inter¬ 
national Harvest Dinner. Our Lady of 
the Snows. Info: 496-3457. E. Burkę Fali 
Fest. Live entertainment, crafts, musie. 9 
a.m.; paradę 10 a.m. Info: 626-8329. Civic 
Club Bazaar. 9 a.m.. on the green & Town 
Hall, Pittsfield. Info: 746-8095. Rutland 
Railroadiana Show. 10 a.m.. fairgrounds. 
Info: 893-4157. Westminster West 
Church Fair. 11 a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 
387-5427. 

26- 27: St. Johnsbury Fali Fest. Crafts, rides, 
entertainment, roast beef dinner. 9 a.m., 
Farmer’s Daughter Gift Barn. Info: 748- 
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ANICHINI 


The most exquisite collection 
of imported linens, lace 
and textiles in the 
world. 

ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 

Where prices are a fraction 
of retail. Find luxury at 
its affordable best in 
the Powerhouse 
Mail, Exit 20 
off 1-89. 

ANICHINI OUTLET 

The Powerhouse Mail 
West Lebanon, NH 
603.298.8656 


Open 10:00-9:00 
Monday-Saturday 
12:00-5:00 Sunday 
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Where the Wild 
Ones Are ... 



A selection of prints of 
watercolor designs by 
artist Pria Cambio, 
featuring traditional and 
wild flowers on ąuality notę cards 

$ 1 00 each ppd. 

Vermont Liie Christmas special: 

Assortment of Holly or Mistletoe cards, 6 for $5. 


We use recycled 
paper products and 
hio-degradahle 
cellophane 
packaging 


To order, cali or write: 

NORTHEAST NOTES 

RD3 Box3300 
Montpelier, VT 05602 
(802) 229-9649 


Cirde Reader Service Number 187 


IPre-Cut Patchwork 

Óuilt Kits! 

We have many beautiful quilt designs in 
easy-to-sew &time-saving, pre-cut kit 
form. Starter kits you can sew in an 
evening! Please send $2 for 56 page color 
catalog package, including 100% cotton 
sample swatches & 20% Savings offer. 


o 


Hearthside Quilts, Dept. 79209 1^ W\ 

Shelburne, VT 05482-0429 
□ YES! Please send color catalog, swatches 
& 20% Savings offer. $2 is enclosed. 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 

State _Zip_ 


Cirde Reader Service Number 182 


AUTUMN EYENTS 


3994. UnderhiU Harvest Market. Crafts, 
entertainment, flea market. Sat. 9:30 a.m.; 
Sun. noon, United Church. Info: 899-3029. 
AARP-le Fest & Craft Fair. 9 a.m., Veter- 
ans Memoriał Dr., Bennington. Info: 447- 
1619 Wilmington Time Linę Event. New 
England Plantation, Living History Assoc. 
Info: 464-5569. 

27: No. DanviUe Lamplight Service. 7:30 
p.m., Old North Church. Info: 748-9350. 
28-Oct. 4: N.E. Kingdom Fali Fest. Walden, 
Cabot, Plainfield, Peacham, Bamet, Gro- 
ton, Marshfield. Info: 563-2472. 


OCTOBER 


1: Waterbury Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 

6, 7 p.m., Comm. Church. Info: 244-7221. 

2: Adamant Harvest Supper. 5 p.m., Meth. 
Church. Info: 223-3366. Chelsea Chicken 
Pie Supper. 5 p.m., Meth. Church. Info: 
685-4649. 

2- 4: Weston Antiąues Show. 10 a.m., Play- 
house. Info: 824-3967. 

3: Jericho Medieval Country Fair. Craft 
demonstrations, musie, food and morę. 10 
a.m., Good Shepherd Lutheran Church. 

Info: 899-3525. Cavendish Fali Foliage 
Supper. 5:30, 6:45 p.m., Baptist Church. 
Info: 226-7669. Chester Harvest Supper. 
4:30 p.m., Baptist Church. Info: 875-2717. 

E. Montpelier Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 
6:30 p.m., Old Brick Church. Info: 223- 
5705. Shaftsbury Chicken Pie Supper. 
Meth. Church. Info: 442-2879- Waterbury 
Ctr. Lawn Fest. 9 a.m., Comm. Church. 
Info: 244-8089. Wells Harvest Dinner & 
Feast. 5 p.m., Modern Woodman Hall. 

Info: 645-0027. Newbury Fali Fest. Quilt 
show, barbecue, crafts. 9:30 a.m., Cong. 
Church. Info: 429-2204. Quechee Angel 
Bazaar. 10 a.m., Comm. Church. Info: 295- 
7941. Warren Antiąue Car Paradę. Vil- 
lage. Info: 496-2195. Waterbury Country 
Crafts Bazaar. 10 a.m., The White Church. 
Info: 244-6995. White River Jct. Oktober- 
fest. 10 a.m., downtown. Info: 295-6200. 
Bennington Craft Fair & Flea Market. 9 
a.m., Court St. Andrew. Info: 442-2703. 
Windsor Railway Day. 2 p.m. round trip 
train ride to Bellows Falls, model train 
dealers, flea market. Info: 674-5910. 

3- 4: So. Hero Apple Fest. 10 a.m., South St. 
Info: 372-5566. Stowe Fest. of Antiąues. 
10 a.m., H.S. Info: 253-9875. Burlington 
Marketfest. Entertainment, crafts, food. 

Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. noon, downtown. Info: 
863-1648. Sugarbush Classic & Antiąue 
Car Show. 10 a.m., on the green, Waits- 
field. Info: 496-2195. Wallingford An¬ 
tiąue Show. 10 a.m., Bromley Mt. Resort, 
Peru. Info: 457-3437. Waitsfield Green & 
Gold Weekend. Chairlift rides, run, barbe¬ 
cue. Lifts open 10 a.m., Mad River Glen. 
Info: 496-3551. 

4: Hancock Smorgasbord. Noon, Town 
Hall. Info: 767-3651. St. Albans Fali Fo¬ 
liage Miniaturę Show & Sale. 10 a.m., 
Central Sch. Info: 524-6877. 

7 Richmond Chicken Pie Supper. 5:15 
p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 434-2516. 

8: Williamstown Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, 
7 p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 433-5341. 


8- 10: Bennington Antiąues Show & Sale. 

10 a.m., 2nd Cong. Church. Info: 442-2559. 

9- 11: Waitsfield Green & Gold Weekend. 

Chairlift rides. 10 a.m., Mad River Glen. 

Info: 496-3551. 

10: Bamet Bountiful Fest. 9 a.m., Elem. 

Sch. Info: 633-4795. Bridport Harvest 
Supper. 5:30 p.m., Comm. Hall. Info: 758- 
2654. Chester Chicken Pie Supper. 4:30 
p.m., Cong. Church. Info: 875-2880. Fair 
Haven Harvest Ham Dinner. 5 p.m., 
Cong. Church. Info: 265-8605. Hartland 
Country Crafts Bazaar & Roast Beef 
Supper. Bazaar 1 p.m.; supper 5 p.m., 

Brick Church. Info: 436-2053 Manchester 
Leaf Peepers’ Supper. 5:30, 7 p.m., lst 
Cong. Church. Info: 362-2709. Montpelier 
Chicken Pie Supper. 6 p.m., Trinity 
United Meth. Church. Info: 229-9158. Pitts- 
ford Country Breakfast & Pie Sale. 7 
a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 483-6393- St. Al¬ 
bans Pumpkin Fest. Carving lessons, 
food sale. 10 a.m., Hist. Museum. Info: 
527-7933 Shaftsbury Applefest. Dailey s 
Parking Lot, Rt. 7A, 9 a.m. Info: 447-0125. 
Shaftsbury Chicken Pie Supper. 4:30, 
5:45, 7 p.m., Meth. Church. Info: 442-2879. 
So. Londonderry Ham & Beans Supper. 
5 p.m., lst Baptist Church. Info: 824-6046. 
West Dover Apple Pie & Bakę Sale. 9 
a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 348-7765. West 
Newbury Turkey Supper. 5, 6:15, 7:15 
p.m., Town Hall. Info: 429-2402. 

10- 11: Bethel Forward Fest. Arts, crafts, en¬ 
tertainment. Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. 11 a.m. Info: 
234-9340 Essex Jct. Antiąues Show & 
Sale. 10 a.m., Champlain Valley Fair- 
grounds. Info: 863-3489. Hancock Octo- 
ber Fest. Bazaar, dinner. Noon, Town 
Hall. Info: 767-9157. Newfane Heritage 
Fest. 10 a.m., on the common. Info: 257- 
0609. Springfield Apple Fest. 10 a.m., 
Riverside Jr. H.S. Info: 885-2779. Wood- 
stock Apples & Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., Bai- 
ley’s Meadow. Info: 457-1825. Marlboro 
Fresh Pressed Cider Sale. Apples, baked 
goods. 10 a.m., Rte. 9 & Marlboro Ctr. Rd. 
Info: 257-0801 Battle ofValcour Island 
Remembrance. Lakę Champlain Maritime 
Museum, Basin Harbor. Info: 475-2317. 

11: Bennington Pancake Breakfast. 7 a.m., 
Masonie Tempie. Info: 447-2323 Dum- 
merston Ctr. Apple Pie Fest. 11:30 a.m., 
Cong. Church. Info: 254-6973. 

17: E. Barnard Oyster Stew Supper. 5 p.m., 
Comm. Hall. Info: 763-8197. Essexjct. 

Fali Rabbit Show. 10 a.m., Champlain 
Valley Fairgrounds. Info: 879-7848. 

23-24 Manchester Rummage Sale. Fri. 5 
p.m.; Sat. 10 a.m., lst Cong. Church. Info: 
362-3042. 

24: Dorset Church Rummage Sale. 10 a.m. 
Info: 867-2260. Springfield Rotary Club 
Penny Sale. 7:30 p.m., Riverside Jr. H.S. 
Info: 885-2779 Barre Homemaker’s 
Craft Bazaar. 10 a.m., Municipal Aud. 

Info: 479-2849 So. Strafford Country 
Crafters Sale. 9 a.m., Barrett Hall. Info: 
765-4445. 

27: Wolcott Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 

p.m., Meth. Church. Info: 888-2771. 

31: Rutland Halloween Paradę. 6:30 p.m., 
downtown. Info: 773-1822. 
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NOYEMBER 


7: Bradford Bazaar. 10 a.m.; lunch 11:30 
a.m., Cong. Church. Info: 222-4418. N. 
Troy Xmas Bazaar. 2 p.m., Cong. Church. 
Info: 988-2842. Madę in Vermont Auc- 
tion. Preview 5:30 p.m.; auction 6:30 p.m., 
Nolin Murray Center, St. Mary’s Church, 
Springfield. Info: 228-5087. 

7-8: Rocky Ridge Home Dem Craft Sale. 
Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. noon. Goose Creek 
Farms, St. George. Info: 482-2540. 

11: E. Montpelier Fali Fair. 9:30 a.m., Old 
Brick Church. Info: 456-7464. 

12: Barre Fair. 9 a.m.; supper 5:30 p.m., 
Univ. Church. Info: 479-0114. 

14: Cavendish Xmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., Bap- 
tist Church. Info: 226-7885 Hancock 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m., Town Hall. 
Info: 767-3651. Post Mills Xmas Bazaar. 
10 a.m.; noon luncheon, Cong. Church. 
Info: 333-9803. Doves of Peaee Xmas 
Bazaar. 9 a.m., Grace Meth. Church, St. 
Johnsbury. Info: 748-5288. So. Royalton 
Xmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., church on the 
green. Info: 763-7730. 

16: Walden Hunters’ Supper. 5 p.m., 

United Meth. Church. Info: 563-2472. 

19: Danville Gamę Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m., 
United Meth. Church. Info: 684-3666. 

21: Bradford Wild Gamę Supper. 2:30 p.m., 
United Church. Info: 222-4418. Bridport 
Annual Bazaar. 10 a.m., St. Bernadettę 
Parish Hall. Info: 758-2372. Manchester 
Auction. 5:30 p.m., Equinox Hotel. Info: 
362-1788. 

27 Burlington Xmas Lighting Ceremony. 

Mini-musical performance. 4 p.m. musical; 
7 p.m. musical & ceremony. Church St. 
Marketplace & downtown. Info: 863-1648. 
27-Dec. 31 Brattleboro Holly Days/Holly 
Nights. Various locations downtown. Info: 
254-4565. 

27-Jan. 1: Church Street Marketplace’s An- 
imated Windows. Burlington. Info: 863- 
1648. 

28 Brattleboro Xmas Bazaar. 9 a.m., lst 
Cong. Church. Info: 254-9767. 


Arl 

A' 


rts£f 

Musie 


(See also Through the Seasori) 


SEPTEMBER 


4- Oct. 10: Arlington Fali Art Show. 10 a.m., 
Beside Myself Gallery. Info: 362-2212. 

5: Chester Outdoor Art Show. 7 p.m., 

Union H.S. Info: 875-2239. Ludlow Craft 
Fair. 10 a.m., Fletcher Farm Sch. for the 
Arts & Crafts. Info: 484-7806. 

5- 7: Mad River Valley Craft Fair. 10 a.m , 
Edison Studio Field, Waitsfield. Info: 496- 
3751. 

7-Oct. 12: Stowe Stage Company. 8 p.m., 
Stowe Playhouse. Info: 496-6109. 


CATAMOUNT CART 

Beautiful solid white oak. 
Exceptional quality & durability. 



Mortise & tenon joinery 

Heavy-gauge stain- 
less Steel hardware 

Lift-off front 
panel 

2-handle design 
for easy access 
F and handling 

Brochure 3 yr. guarantee 


CATAMOUNT CART, 1-800-444-0056 

P.O. Box 365, Shelbume FaUs, MA 01370 


Circle Reader Service Number 154 



the Relaxation & Health Benefits of a 
Traditional Sauna from 

SOLHEM SAUNA 

Top Ouality Materials - Custom and Stock Designs 
Cali today for a demonstration and free brochure 

SOLHEM SAUNA Nils Per Shenholm 244 6460 
RR1 Box 880 Moretown VT 05660 


Circle Reader Service Number 189 


POST MARK YERMONT 


has a unique idea just for you! A gift basket 
filled with the finest Vermont madę products 
ever madę! Pure mapie syrup, jams and jellies, 
cookies and candies are all included in this 
special collection. Cali today 1-800-225-6620 
and we'll ship your order ASAP! 



Circle Reader Service Number 192 


H E I R L O O M 


Handcrafted Elegance 
Hardwood Turned Bowls & Trays. 
Write for our brochure & catalog list 
or cali 802-985-3742 

fe 1fcVOpDBURY 
V 4PtoODENWARE 

P.O. Box 303 • Shelburne, VT 05482 


Circle Reader Service Number 193 



Colorful Vermont Songbirds and 
Amusing Barnyard Animals as 
Quality Notecards and Gift Enclosures 



Reproduction of delightful acrylic paintings on old 
Vermont roof slates by Country Artist Marilyn Stacey. 


UNIQUELY PACKAGED FOR YOU TO 
GIVE YOUR FRIENDS AND L0VED ONES 
A SPECIAL GIFT FROM YERMONT 



Send $1.00 today and receive a 
ple notecard (specify bird or 
•arnyard) PLUS our 4'Color 
brochure in time for your holiday 
gift giving. TO ORDER WRITE: 

The Bittersweet House 

RFD 1 - Box 1780 - Old Rt. 7 
Ferrisburgh, VT 05456 
(802) 425-3557 


Circle Reader Service Number 141 





INSULATED 
WINTER SUN SPACE C0NVERTS 
TO A SUMMER SCREEN R00M! 


□ Choice ot stunning Opal White or Bronze-Tint 
glazings on white or branże framework □ QWIK™ 
window/screen change system □ Do-it-yourself 
assembly □ America’s #1 value. 

Send $2 lor Color Catalogues, Prices, 
SENT FIRST CLASS MAIL. 

Dealer lnquiries Welcome 

VEGETABLE FACTORY. INC 
PO Box 1353. Dept VER 
Stamford, CT 06904-1353 


SUNBEAM 


STRUCTURES 


□ IVISION 


Circle Reader Service Number 145 
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AUTUMN EYENTS 


The Spirit of Christmas 
Year-Round 


Christmas 
Days 


We feature 

SANTA COLLECTIBLES 
by American Artists 

• SHOWCASE DEALER for Snów 
Village and Heritage Village 

• Glass Omaments by Radko 

• Carolers by Byers’ Choice 

• Lizzie High® and Annalee Dolls 

• Cats Meow Village 

Musie Boxes • Nativity Sets • Tree Tops 
Unusual Omaments • Gifts for Ali Seasons 




Located on Historie Route 7 A 
between Manchester and Arlington, Vt. 
Open Daily 9:30 am-5:30 pm 
(802) 362-2516 
AmEx / Visa / MC / Discover 


= — c 

Circle Reader Service Number 122 



Vermont Hunting . . . for deer, 
bear, wild turkey, grouse, wood- 
cock, ducks, geese, snowshoe hare 
and morę on over 9,000 sąuare 
miles of rural, mostly wooded and 
often remote countryside. 


The Vermont Guide to Hunting 

is a where-to-go map of the State 
packed with tips on planning your 
hunt. Get the Guide 
and other hunting infor- 
mation free from: 
Vermont Fish & Wildlife 
Waterbury, VT 05676 
or cali (802) 244-7331. 


Circle Reader Service Number 147 


12-13: Burlington Arts & Crafts Fest. 10 

a.m., Sheraton Convention Ctr. Info: 800- 
554-8826. 

13: Through the Opera Glass. Opera high- 
lights. 7 p.m., Joslyn Round Barn, Waits- 
field. Info: 496-7722. 

18- 20: The Historical Society of Early 
American Decoration Inc. Convention 
and Exhibition. Sheraton Burlington Ho¬ 
tel and Conference Ctr., Burlington. Info: 
247-3847. 

19: Craftsbury Banjo Contest. Noon, 
Williams’ Field, N. Wolcott Rd. Info: 586- 
2835. 

19- 20: Bennington Arts & Crafts Fest. 9 

a.m., Veterans Memoriał Dr. Info: 442- 
9624. West River Artists Exhibition & 
Sale. 10 a.m., on the green, Middlebury. 
Info: 775-0320. 

20- Oct. 18: Stratton Arts Fest. 9:30 a.m., 
Stratton Mt. Base Lodge. Info: 297-2200. 

21- 25: Art Workshops of Vt. Roberta Carter 
Clark Watercolor Workshop “Faces and 
Figures in Watercolor.” Mountain Top Inn, 
Chittenden. Info: 483-6058. 

25- 27: Waitsfield Play. 8 p.m., Valley Play- 
ers Theater. Info: 496-3751. Between the 
Mountains Storytelling Fest. Fri. 7 p.m.; 
Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m., Library & North Chapel, 
Woodstock. Info: 457-2295. Stowe Foliage 
Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Topnotch Field. Info: 
800-247-8693. 

26: Derby Art Gala, Auction & Buffet. 5 

p.m., Elks Club. Info: 723-6027. Bar 

reTones Barbershop Musical. 8 p.m., 
Smilie Aud., Montpelier H.S. Info: 223- 
2039. Newport Quilt Fest. 10 a.m., Muni- 
cipal Bldg. Info: 334-5554. 

26- 27: West River Artists Exhibition & 
Sale. 10 a.m., on the green, Danby. Info: 
775-0320. 

26-Oct. 12: Art in the Round Barn. 11 a.m., 
Joslyn Round Barn, Waitsfield. Info: 496- 
7722. Woodstock Wildlife Art Exhibi- 
tion & Sale. 10 a.m., Vt. Institute of Nat- 
ural Science. Info: 457-2779. 

26-Oct. 18: Grafton Special Exhibit. Daily 
except Monday. 10 a.m., Gallery North 
Star. Info: 843-2465. 


OCTOBER 


1-4: Bessie Drennan Exhibit & Craft 
Show. 10:30 a.m., So. Woodbury Church. 
Info: 472-5700. 

1- 4; 7-11: Ethan Allen: Child of the Enlight- 
enment, a play. 8 p.m.; Sun. 7 p.m., Mont¬ 
pelier City Hall Aud. Arts Ctr. Info: 229- 
0492. 

2- 3: Barre Town Fali Foliage Frolic. Sąuare 
and round dance fest. Fri. 7:30 p.m.; Sat. 
noon, Elem. Sch. Info: 223-7929. 

2- 4: Killington Foliage Craft Show. 10 
a.m., Killington Ski Area. Info: 422-3783. 
Stowe Foliage Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Top¬ 
notch Field. Info: 253-7321. Waitsfield 
Play. 8 p.m., Valley Players Theater. Info: 
496-3751. 

3- 4: Hardwick Fali Foliage Craft Fair. 10 

a.m., Elem. Sch. Info: 472-6474. Chester 

Fali Foliage Fair. Art Guild. Info: 875- 
2939 Bennington Renaissance Craft 
Faire. 10 a.m., Mt. Anthony H.S. Info: 442- 


3163. Newfane Art Show. 10 a.m., Union 
Hall on the Common. Info: 365-4309. Rut- 
land Fali Foliage Arts & Crafts Fest. 10 
a.m., fairgrounds. Info: 800-554-8826. Man¬ 
chester Craft Fair. Elem. Sch. Gym. Info: 
362-2319 Timber Village Crafts Fair. 10 
a.m., Quechee. Info: 295-1550. 

9- 11: Weston Craft Show. Fri. noon; Sat.- 
Sun. 10 a.m., Playhouse. Info: 824-6375. 
Waitsfield Play. 8 p.m., Valley Players 
Theater. Info: 496-3751. 

10: Chester Outdoor Art Show. 10 a.m.. Art 
Guild. Info: 875-3098. 

10- 11: Jay Arts & Crafts Show. 10 a.m., Jay 
Peak Base Lodge. Info: 988-2611 Montpe¬ 
lier Festival of Vt. Crafts Show. 10 a.m., 
H.S. Info: 229-5711. Rutland Art in the 
Park. 10 a.m. Info: 775-0356. BPW Craft 
Show. 9 a.m., Veterans Memoriał Dr., Ben¬ 
nington. Info: 447-7317. 

11 Dummerston Ctr. Arts & Crafts Sale. 

9:30 a.m., Grange Hall. Info: 254-8182. 

16: Vt. Mozart Festival — Winter Chamber 
Musie Series. 8 p.m., lst Cong. Church, 
Burlington. Info: 862-7352. 

16- 17: Love Letters. Fri. 8 p.m.; Sat. 3 p.m. 
Weston Playhouse. Info: 824-5288. 

17- 18: West River Artists Exhibition & 

Sale. 10 a.m., Newfane, on the green. Info: 
775-0320. 

23-25: Essex Jct. Craft Show. Fri. noon; Sat. 
9 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., Champlain Valley 
Fairgrounds. Info: 879-6837. 

24: Hartford Ballet. Brattleboro Union H.S. 
Info: 257-0124. Burlington Heirloom Ap- 
praisal Day. 10 a.m., Fleming Museum. 
Info: 656-0750. 


NOYEMBER 


7: Essex Jct. Centennial Bali. 1892 cos- 
tumes encouraged. 8 p.m., The Inn at Es- 
sex. Info: 879-1596. Stowe Barn Dance. 8 
p.m., Percy’s Garage. Info: 253-6617. So. 
Burlington Tartan Bali. 5:30 p.m., Ra- 
mada Inn. Info: 476-4925. 

14: Bridport Craft Fair. 9 a.m., Comm. Hall. 
Info: 758-2654. 

19-22: Vt. Hand Crafters Craft Fair. 10 

a.m., Sheraton Conference Ctr., Burlington. 
Info: 658-2637. 

20: Vt. Mozart Festival — Winter Chamber 
Musie Series. 8 p.m., lst Cong. Church, 
Burlington. Info: 862-7352. 

27-28: Artisans at the Equinox. 10 a.m., 
Manchester Village. Info: 875-3986. 

27-29: Killington Thanksgiving Weekend 
Craft Show. 10 a.m., Cortina Inn. Info: 422- 
3783. 


utdoors 

&Sports 


SEPTEMBER 


3- 7: U.S. Polo Association, Govemor’s 
Cup. Waitsfield. Info: 496-2046. 

4- 6: Green Mountain Lacrosse Touma- 
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ment. Stowe. Info: 253-6617. 

5: Llama Pack Race. 9 a.m., Windy Hill 
Farm, Groton. Info: 584-3198. 

11- 13: Pittsford Countryside Classic Bicy- 
cle Trek. Camp Betsy Cox. Info: 863-6817, 
800-642-3288. 

12: Mapie Leaf Half Marathon. Noon, 
Equinox Hotel, Manchester. Info: 824-4508. 
Vt. Lind Trust Conservation Bike Tour. 

Addison County. Info: in-state 800-639- 
1709; out-of-state 223-5234. 

12- 13: Fishing Weekend Escape. Newton’s 
1824 House, Waitsfield. Info: 496-7555. 
Stowe Derby Fali Fest. & NORBA Moun- 
tain Bike Race. Mt. Mansfield. Info: 253- 
7704. 

13; Oct. 4: Johnson Mud Race. 10:30 a.m., 
Lehouiller’s Field. Info: 635-7744. 

14-17: New England Open and Pro-Am. 7 
a.m., The Quechee Club. Info: 295-9356. 
19-20: Essex Jct. Gun Show. 9 a.m., Cham- 
plain Valley Fairgrounds. Info: 878-6547. 

20: Vt. Biathlon & Road Race Series. 9 
a.m., Bennington Airport. Info: 483-6074. 
Kirkland Foundation Bikc-A-Thon. 
Springfield. Info: 463-3947. 

25-27: Waitsfield Polo — Fali Foliage Clas¬ 
sic. Info: 496-2046. 

26: Rutland Road Race. 9, 10 a.m., Rutland 
Regional Medical Ctr. Info: 747-3665. Strat- 
ton Mt. Scrambler Mountain Bike Race. 

Circuit race 10 a.m.; dual slalom 2 p.m. 
Info: 824-4508. 


OCTOBER 


3: General Stark 3K Mountain Race. 10:30 
a.m., Mad River Glen, Waitsfield. Info: 496- 
3551. 

4: Knobby Rock Bike Race II. Noon, Blue- 
berry Hill, Goshen. Info: 247-6735. Leaf 
Peepers Half-Marathon. 11 a.m., Water- 
bury State Hospital Grounds. Info: 223- 
2080. 

9-11 Craftsbury Mtn. Bike Fest. Craftsbury 
Sports Ctr. Info: 586-7767. 

11: Ripton Ridge Run. 5K and 10K races, 

5K walking course. Registration noon; race 
1 p.m., Ripton Sch. Info: 388-2208. 



Art Cache, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Info: 626-5711. 

• Sept. 16-Oct. 13: Fali Foliage Festival Art 
Show. 

• Nov. 22-30: Holiday Art Show. 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 457-2355. 

• Sept. 20: Wool Day. 

• Oct. 11: Harvest Celebration. 

• Nov. 27-29: Thanksgiving Weekend. 
Brattleboro Musie Center. Info: 257-4523. 

• Oct. 2-12: New England Bach Festival. 
Chaffee Art Center, Rutland. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Info: 775-0356. 

• Aug. 14-Sept. 13: Fine Art Show. 



Circle Reader Service Number 190 


Circle Reader Serviee Number 166 


Yermont ** ms 


A Reproduciion of a r Rare CT Authentic Map 


HAND LETTF.R’ D &ENGRAVE D 
IN GERMANY IN 1796. 

A MASTERPlECEd* OF THE 
EARLY ENGRAVER’S ART. 


Reproduced from an original 
copy in the Shelburne Museum. 

A uniąue gift or an attractive 
conversation piece. 

This map is remarkable in its 
detail, rich with description and 
old place names (like “Camefs 
Rump”), roads of the time, meet- 
inghouses, forts, mills, iron works, 
etc. It locates the residences of 
prominent citizens of the time, 
including Ethan Allen, Ira Allen, 
Gov. Chittenden, etc. 

Printed in original colors on 
acid-free paper, each map 
includes a separate sheet with 
fascinating details about the 
map’s history. 

Approx. 21"x29", in mailing 
tubę, $21.95, #VTM457 

ORDER BY PHONE 


- 828-3241 


or use the hondy order form 






MAKE TRACKS... 

To The Outlet Stores At The 
. *. Vermont Teddy Bear Common 

Make your way to this value oriented center and 
save from 20-70% at these manufacturer owned 
and operated Stores! 




ONEIDA SrS«J 


* 


/ 

V 


(Z/ 


/ 

V 


VAN HEUSEN* 

mtDoinuiiKYuwuuBour D I R E C T 

Plus! Two other favorites! 

The 

Vermont 
Teddy Bear 
Company 

Factory storę & tours 

■ Cafe on premises! 

■ Ample parking! 

■ Bus tours welcome! 

Outlet Stores 
At The Vermont 
Teddy Bear Common 

2031 Shelburne Rd., Route 7, Shelburne, VT 05482 
(One mile north of Shelburne Museum!) 
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Bellfires Refractory Fireplaces 

Two Centuries in the Making 


It was Rumford in 1795 and Rosin in 1939- Now, 

Bellfires brings you the wodd’s most advanced 
woodburning fireplace as a retrofit to your existing 
masonry or metal fireplace. Healthy radiant heat. 

Burns clean (8.4 grams / hr.). Easily out heats the 
Rumford fireplace, any woodstove or fireplace 
insert. Three sizes available. 

Cali 1-800-553-5322 

For the name of Bellfires’ specialist nearest you. Brentwood, NY 11717 


Travel Vermont Map & Guide: 

Full-Size Travel Map ofVermont Shows Scenie 
Tburs Featured in Travel Vermont 

Our Map & Guide is the perfect companion to our 
best-selling book 1 \avel Vermont. It is a full-size, 
completely updated road map with the 16 scenie 
tours from Travel Vermont highlighted. The back of 
the map features tour summaries and helpful list- 
ings of what to see, where to stay, where to eat, 
and what to do. For Vermonters and visitors alike. 

33% x 24 3 /i6, fuli color, $2.95, MAP036 

tS02-S2S-3241 

^ or use the handy order form 


TRAVELVERMONT, 

2nd Edition: 
by Andrew L. Nemethy 


This new edition of Travel Vermont, The 
Best of the Green Mountain State , has been 
brought completely up to datę. It provides all the Infor¬ 
mation you’11 need to plan your tours of Vermont. Illustrated with 
morę than 100 color photos, Travel Vermont describes 16 regional tours 
(highlighted on our Map & Guide described below) with many tips on things to 
do and see. Includes special sections on hiking, bicycle touring, etc. 

8% x 11, paper, 136 pp., illus., $16.95, TRY031 


SAVE! 

Buy both book and map, only $18.90, TKT037 


AUTUMN EYENTS 


• Sept. 18-Oct. 18: 31st Annual Members’ 
Show. 

• Oct. 10-11: Fali Foliage Fest. 

• Oct. 23-Nov. 22: Madę in Rutland, Cele- 
brating Rutland’s Centennial. 

• Nov. 27-Jan. 3: Annual Holiday Show. 

Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, St. 

Johnsbury. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 
1-3 p.m. Info: 748-2372. 

• Sept. 19: Fest. of Traditional Crafts. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. Info: 863-8778. 

• Sept. 29: American Indian Dance Theatre, 

8 p.m. 

• Oct. 1: Frida: The Story of Frida Kahlo, 8 
p.m. 

• Oct. 3: Bill Frisell Trio, 8 p.m. 

• Oct. 12: Buddy: The Buddy Holly Story, 8 
p.m. 

• Oct. 25: Mandy Patinkin in Concert: Dress 
Casual, 7 p.m. 

• Oct. 29: The Flying Karamazov Brothers, 8 
p.m. 

• Nov. 17: The Tragedy of Macbeth, 8 p.m. 

• Nov. 22: Jukę Joints & Jubilee: Blues, 
Gospel and Juba Dance, 7 p.m. 

Green Mountain Flyer Train Rides, Bel- 
lows Falls. Info: 463-3069. 

• Sept. 19-Oct. 12; Oct. 17-18: Bellows Falls 
or Chester Scenie Train Ride. Cali for 
times. 

• Sept. 26-27; Oct. 3-4, 10-11: Bellows Falls 
to Chester Depot Sunset Specials, 4:30-6 
p.m. 

• Sept. 26-27; Oct. 3-4, 10-11: Bellows Falls 
to Ludlow Foliage Specials, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Noon-5 p.m., 
closed Tues. & Sun. Info: 253-8358. 

• Sept. 25-Nov. 14: Out of the Woods Art 
Exhibit. 

Hildene, Manchester. Info: 362-1788. 

• Sept. 6: Polo. 

• Oct. 2-4: Harvest & Craft Fest., 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. 

• Oct. 10: Auction. 

• Nov. 1-3: Dried Flower Show. 

Lamoille County Players, Hyde Park Opera 

House. 8 p.m.; Sun. matinees 2 p.m. Info: 
888-4507. 

• Oct. 1-4,8-11: The Sound of Musie. 

• Nov. 6-8, 13-15: Steel Magnolias. 

Lane Series. Flynn Theatre. Info: 656-4455. 

• Oct. 9: National Opera of Italy. Rigoletto, 8 
p.m. 

• Oct. 21: Allen Feinberg, piano concert. 
Recital Hall, 8 p.m. 

• Nov. 4: Chilean Folk Ensemble, 8 p.m. 

• Nov. 7: Hesperus. Recital Hall, 8 p.m. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 
Info: 649-2200. 

• Sept. 5: Naturę Trail Explorations, 1 p.m. 

• Sept. 10: Blood Brook Slide Presentation & 
Book Signing, 7 p.m. 

• Sept. 13: SummeFs End Celeb.. 10 a.m. 

• Sept. 15: New England Spruce Fir Forests: 
Present State of Health, 7 p.m. 

• Sept. 19: Amateur Radio Demonstrations, 
11 a.m. 

• Oct. 9: Camegie Chamber Players Gala 
Concert, 8 p.m. 

• Oct. 13: Air Pollution, Acid Rain, and 
Global Change: Impact on New England 
Forests, 7 p.m. 

• Nov. 14-15: Norwich Crafts Fair, 10 a.m. 
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Mount Snów Resort, W. Dover. Info: 464- 
8501. 

• Sept. 5-6: Wicked Wild Wide-Wheel Week¬ 
end, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

• Oct. 10-11: Craft Fair, 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Oldcastle Theatre Company, Southern Vt. 
College Theatre, Bennington. Info: 447- 
1267. 

• Sept. 8-12: Homeward Bound. 

• Oct. 6-24: I Hate Hamlet. 

• Oct. 27-Nov. 15: Love Letters. 

Shelburne Farms. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Info: 985- 

8686. 

• Sept. 13, 21: The Vistas of Shelburne Farms 
Photography Workshop. 

• Sept. 19: Harvest Fest. 

• Sept. 20: Flynn Theatre Fine Winę & Food 
Fest, noon-4 p.m. 

• Sept. 26-Oct. 12: Envisioned in a Pastorał 
Setting. 

• Oct. 3: Mason Jar Naturę Photography 
Workshop. 

• Oct. 3, 10: Family Art Days. 

• Oct. 31: Children’s Halloween Celebration. 
Southern Vt. Art Ctr., Manchester. Tues.- 

Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Info: 
362-1405. 

• Sept. 3-6: Rockwell, Thurs.-Fri. 8 p.m.; Sat.- 
Sun. 2, 8 p.m. 

• Sept. 25-Oct. 26: From Pop to Patriotism: 
The Art of Peter Max. 

• Oct. 10: Vt. Jazz Ensemble concert, 8 p.m. 
Stowe Summer Stage, Repertory Theater, 8 

p.m. Info: 253-6617. Sept. 1-5, 24; Oct. 10. 
Vt. Historical Society Museum, 109 State 
St., Montpelier. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Tues.-Fri.; 
9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat.; noon-4 p.m., Sun. Info: 
828-2291. 

• Through Jan. 1993: Vermont Statehood: 

The First Twenty-five Years and Their 
Echoes Today. 

• Through June 1993: Winning the War at 
Home: Vermont During World War II. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College Art 
Center, Montpelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.- 
Sun. Info: 828-8743. 

• Through Nov. 8: Wearable Art: Clothing as 
Art. 

• Nov. 7: Annual Gala Art & Antiąues Auc- 
tion, 8 p.m. 

Woodstock Town Hall Theatre. T30 p.m. 
Info: 457-3981. 

• Oct. 10: Jean Redpath, Scottish folksinger, 

8 p.m. 

• Oct. 23: The Hartford Ballet. 

• Nov. 6: The Grapes of Wrath. 



Champlain Valley Fair. Essex Jct., Aug. 31- 
Sept. 7. Info: 878-5545. 

Guilford Fair. Sept. 7. Info: 254-4339. 

Peru Fair. Sept. 26. Info: 824-8178. 

Tunbridge World s Fair. Sept 17-20. Info: 
889-3458. 

Vt. State Fair. Rutland, Sept. 4-13. Info: 775- 
5200. 



Announcing! The Vermont Sleigh 

Danforth Pewterers 1992 Feature Ornament 
Fine Handcrafted Pewter (measures 2 M h. x 2 7/8" w.) 
Write: Danforth Pewterers 
P.O. Box 828 Middlebury, VT 05753 or 

Cali Toll Free (800)222-5260 FREE CATALOG! 
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Hand someone special on your gift list the 
HEŁM, and SAIL INTO SUMMER in 
Charlotte where SAILING 
IS A BREEZE. 



Charlotte, VT 05445 • (802) 425-4106 
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HUBBARD 
HALL 


An 1878 Rural Opera 
House Located Between 
Bennington, VT and 
Saratoga Springs, NY. 



Home of 


The Village Storę 

General Merchandise Since 1878 

Clothes, Gifts, Toys, & Morę... 

Valley Artisans' Market 

Gallery of Fine Arts and Crafts 


and in the Hall... 

Story Telling Festival 
Chamber Musie 
Folk Musie 
Childrens' Theater 
Films 

Contra Dances 
and morę 


For Fuli Program Listing Contact: 
HUBBARD HALL PROJECTS, INC. 
25 E. Main St., Cambridge, NY 12816 
( 518 ) 677-2495 
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J A taste of Yermont f 



Pure Vermont Mapie 
Syrup • Candy 


CREATE YOUR OWN GIFT PACK 

Choose among our many delicious mapie products 
and give a taste of Vermont this holiday season. 

write for 1-800-845-2733vermon, 802-744-2733 

FREE brochure cali 


Visa/MC accepted We ship anywhere. 
COUTURES SUGAR HOUSE Box 147 Rt. 100, Westfield VJ 05874 


1 THE GIFT EYERYONE LOYES TO GET 
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LIBERTY 

HEAD 



POST 6 BEAM 


Custom Designed House &. Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 


Please send $ 1 for brochure 
P.O. Box 68 V 
Huntington, VT• 05462 
802-434-2120 



FREE 

One pound of 

Venison 

Sausage 

W1TH PURCHASE OF 

Our Sampler Package 



Tender and delicately flavored, 
our farrmraised venison is 
/ Lower in fat than chicken 
/ Higher in protein than heef 
/ Completely free of 
Chemicals and hormones 


Taste it yourself 

with an introductory sampler package: 

1 Rack of Venison (about 2 LBS.) 
4 Venison Steaks 
2 lbs. Ground Yenison 


and one pound of venison sausage , 

FREE! 


Delicious recipes included. 

Just $39.95 plus $6 shipping 


Cali (802) 765-4645 to order 


Old Moses Farm, Inc. 

Moses Road 

So. Strafford, Vermont 05070 

Your satisfaction guaranteed, or your money back. 
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Yermont Homes 




PHNG STON 




REAL ESTATE 


Idyllic Southern Vermont Estate 
The Moses Johnson House (c.1764) Picture perlect 
renovation of oldest home in Southern Vermont village. 
Grand family room. Five roomy bedrooms. Siatę floored 
sunroom. Hand hewn beams. Wide board floors. Original 
hand wrought door pulls and 12 lite Windows. Over 12 
acres of woods and fields. Horse barn. Large studio at 
paved town road for workshop or gallery. A must see 
property. $279,000. 


225 Main Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 05301 • (802) 257-1111 or (800) 882-6364 
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THE NORTHEAST KINGDOM 

In the Northeast corner of Vermont there is a place where you can still get penny 
candies at the generał storę and a day’s work for a day’s pay. 

You can also get your money’s worth on homes, farms, waterfront cottages, 
mountain condos, land or tucked-away cabins and camps. No matter what you’re 
looking for in country living, you’ll probably get morę for your day’s pay in 
the Northeast Kingdom of Vermont. 

"Seruing the Northeast Jor 20 years” 

1-800-346-5540 

PO Box 32, East Burkę VT 05832 

1-800-648-2170 

PO Box 26, Danville VT 05828 


GOSS 


REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATES INC 


PHOTO: High point Galica, Lakc Willoughby, VT 
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Life in Vermont 

Whether you are moving to Vermont or looking for a second 
home—Lang Associates will help you find the perfect home 
because Lang is the leader in home sales in the Northwest 
Lakę Champlain Region in Yermont. 



Enjoy the charm of the old with the 
convenience of the new. A short 
drive to Burlington, yet set on 
17.11 private acres. This home's 
many features include hardwood 
floors, fireplace & large country 
kitchen. The three-stall stable and 
tack room could be converted into 
a studio. Offered at 
$289,900 


Irreplaceable classic 1805 Co- 
lonial, expertly renovated by 
owner/architect. Extraordinary 
light and room arrangement, 
beautiful antiąue doors, 6 over 
6 Windows, and magnificent 
wideboard floors. Superb loca- 
tion on dead end road with ex- 
tensive landscap- 
ing, greenhouse, 
and garage/barn 
with potential for 
guest suitę on sec¬ 
ond floor. 
$259,900 



REALTORS 


- a - 1 

A sign you madę the right choice. 


360 Main Street, Burlington 


864-0541 


Lang Farm Center, Essex 


879-5264 
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DISCOYER VERMONT’S BEST 


Quality Country Cape. 

Craftsmanship prevails 
throughout this nicely 
designed new house on 
10 acres including an 
open meadow with 
mountain views. Spa- 
cious master suitę plus two more bedrooms, 2 1/2 baths, 
open kitchen/dining/living room area. Central vacuum. 
Two-car garage. Immaculate! #570 $144,500 


Willoughby Lakę 
Traditional. Hand 
some, historie, two to 
three bedroom cape 
with two baths. At- 
tractive living room 
with dining area, pine- 
paneled kitchen plus breakfast nook. Large patio, 
screened porch overlooking lakę, detached garage with 
workshop and woodshed. Right-of-way to lakę. #427 
$135,000 


Peace, Privacy and the 
Pond. Handsome log 
home offering large 
living room, country 
kitchen, bright, cheer- 
ful sewing or hobby 
room, 5 - 6 bedrooms, 
2 baths. Three versatile acres providing privacy, smali 
stream, gardens, stocked pond and absolutely gorgeous 
views. A special property! #562 $149,000 


Special Lakefront 
Family Compound. 

379 ft. waterfront. Ten 
acres. Two houses. 
Unobstructed views. 
Very attractive setting. 
Southeast exposure. 
Privacy. Two-car, two-story garage. A rare find! #576 
$225,000 


Greek Revival Fixer 
Upper on 3.5 acres. 
An in-ground swim- 
ming pool, pond, old 
weatherboard barn, 
antique house with 
second story recessed 
porch plus a satellite dish. Ali this for $56,500. #577 


Gracious Country Liv- 
ing. Exquisite home on 
three acres with beauti¬ 
ful lawns and gardens. 
Attached four-car ga¬ 
rage, separate three bay 
garden shed and laige 
woodshed. Large kitchen, dining room, den, living room 
and fuli bath downstairs. On the second floor are four 
bedrooms and fuli bath. Panoramie mountain views! 
Lovely floors. Quality throughout. #602 $275,000 








Main Office 
Box 158 

137 North Shore Road 
Greensboro, VT 05841 

802-533-7077 


w 


REAL ESTATE 


Write or cali for our free illustrated brochure 


Peter D.Watson Agency,Inc. 


Hardwick Office 
Box 1118 
21 Wolcott Street 
Hardwick, VT 05843 

802472-3338 
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Sugarbush Village (800) 521-4550 

Warren, VT 05674 (802) 583-4550 


SUGARBUSH andthe MAD RIYER YALLEY 


SUGARBUSH INYESTMENT PROPERTIES 


GRASSY BROOK FARM 


Rural Property ^ Country Homes & Farmhouses 
Free Real Estate Magazine & Area Map 


Waite 

REALTORS 


Mountain Markctplacc 
Box 147 

Londondcrry, VT 05148 

802/824-31 i 3 


WARREN 11 ACRES. Magnificent home site with spec- 
tacular southerly views and 375' frontage on town road. Pro¬ 
perty is perked, has a stone lined spring and a variety of hard 
and soft woods. Offered at $95,000. 

SUGARBUSH VILLAGE Walk to village amenities from 
these furnished condos. One bedroom $35,000. Two bedroom 
$65,000. Three bedroom $99,500. Cali for details. 

For information on Sugarbush properties or statewide 
business opportunities contact: Ron Zschaler, Broker 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY - This 12 guest-room inn plus 
owner’s suitę is only two miles from the Sugarbush slopes. 
Features include dining room, lounge, pool, tennis court and 
management of 26 adjacent condos. Family operated for over 
22 years. Offered at $595,000. 

YILLA AT SOUTH VILLAGE Better than new! This three 
bedroom, three bath home has been completely refurbished 
by the owners. Private location. Pool and tennis. Offered fully 
furnished at $125,000. 


At the end of long green fields 
lies this pristine estate. Over 
100 acres traversed by an 
enchanting brook, a magni¬ 
ficent 2-story barn with 8 box 
stalls, a former air strip, and 
an updated farmhouse with 
attached shop/studio. On a 
quiet country road looking 
out toward the mountains. 

EXCLUSIVE $465,000 

(802) 869-3131 

Box 310, Saxtons River, VT 05154 


country properties in Yermont 


. “Sugarbush is one of the best restort bargains around” Kipplinger Personal Finance Magazine, June '92 
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EQUESTRIAN CENTER - A modern thirty stall 
barn with an 80' by 180' heated indoor riding arena, 
tack and club rooms. Also included is a restored farm¬ 
house with 4 apartments. This exceptional facility is lo- 
cated on 45 acres with three railed fence pastures, run- 
in sheds and magnificent views. A multi-purpose facili¬ 
ty suitable for individual camp, lessons and commission 
sales. Brochure available. Offered at $950,000 with terms. 


GALLAGHER’S / MOTHER MA- 
CHREE’S - Waitsfield Restaurant, bar 
lounge. Highly visible location. Fully 
eąuipped facility. Estate sale - $370,000. 


£ 

O 


c. 1802 center chimney cape with spacious addition. Restored interior 
has 11 rooms - 4 baths - 4 fireplaces . . . amenities include old panel- 
ing and woodwork, random fioors, original wide cooking fireplace 
with “Bee Hive” Dutch oven, exposed beams and other interesting 
features. While the house itself is most attractive, it is the land—all 
264 acres of it—the provides the "piece de resistance,” what with its 
rolling meadows, wooded hillsides, trout pond, stunning 90 mile, 270 
degree vicws (from the highest elevation in town), stone walls, barn, 
plus end of town road location . all-in-all a rarc and exciting com- *Sa 
bination of most wanted features. $645,000 (literaturę on request) 


^ BARRETT & COMPANY & 


Grafton, VT 05146...(802) 843-2390 

Exclusive local representative of Sorhehys International Realty 
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WEST HILL HOUSE 

B (Sc B, One mile from 
ski area, adjoins golf 
course, 4 guest rooms 
plus owner’s suitę. 13 + 
A. Turnkey operation. 
Offered at $395,000. 


SOUTHFACE SOLAR HOMES Open 
the door to spacious living and energy 
efficient design. Sun space with hot tub. 
Pool and tennis courts. Fully furnished. 2 
bedroom $165,000. 3 bedroom $175,000. 





































Yermont Homes 



LAKĘ CLASSIC 


Located at the gateway to Killington and Okemo is this classic 
Vermont lakefront home. Turn back the clock to the bygone 
days and enjoy the lifestyle of the turn of the century. Imag- 
ine your family visiting in the seven bedrooms, lazing on the 
porches, boating on the lakę or rosy cheeked from skiing. See 
what river frontage and 100 feet on Lakę Echo will mean to 
you and your family. Offered at $349,500. 


BLACK R1VER 


Mark Gauthier 

Steven Lorenz . _ _ _ _ . 

Betty McEnaney ASSOCIATES 

Terry Thayne 


Jim Damone 
Sherrie Shaw 


•REAL ESTATE- 

Charter Mcmber Crown Point Board Of Realtors 


tH 


P O. Box 458 • 101 Main Street • Ludluw. Yermont • 051490458 


802 228 2300 


KAX: 802 228 2305 
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346 ACRE NURSERY FARM 

4,740' on H/way, 7,465 sq.ft. main barn, machinę shed and 
numerous other buildings. App. 30,000 assorted trees now 
planted and greenhouse potted. A 8 room farm house w/four 
bedrooms, all in good condition. Spring water. $440,000. (An 
additional 248 acres available) 

LAKEFRONT PROPERTY 

Prime parcels with gentle slope to lakę. 4 acre and 6 acre parcels 
with 210' to 310' on Lakę Champlain. $168,000 to $268,000. Town 
water. Magnificent vista. Willsboro/Essex. 1 mile to Vt. ferry. 

LAKESIDE COTTAGES 

171' on Lakę Champlain, 6 cottages each w/bath, 3 efficiencies, 
a 2 story 6 room home, 3 bedrooms, 2 baths, garage. Cottages 
& house come furnished. $198,000. (All offers considered) 

1852 INN 

B&B wth 15 rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 baths, equipped kitchen, 
L/room, Parlor all tastefully decorated. On 2V2 acres w/nicely 
landscaped lawns. A 2 story smali barn. On busy h/way, Vfa 
miles to ferry to Vt. $175,000. 

NEW CHALET 

14V2 wooded acres. V /2 story chalet with 5 rooms, 2 bedrooms, 
1 bath, cathedral ceiling in living room, decks, electric/wood heat, 
all hand constructed w/black cherry kitchen cabinets, hardwood 
floors, pine log siding. $95,000. 

PO. Box 247 
Essex, New York 12936 

(518) 963-7000 (office) • (518) 963-7767 (home) 

(518) 963-7000 (FAX) 
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“Through theyears, few periodicals in the 
public orprivate secłor have esłablished and 
mainłained such a consisłent level of disłinction. 
Vermont Life remains a standard by which excel- 
lence is determined. ” 


Yermont Life 


John D. Ashcroft 

Gouernor of Missouri and Chairman, 
National Gouernors’Association 



Ready to help your business now! 

MORĘ EFFICIENT —Your ad is read again and again all year long. 

MORĘ QUALIFIED —100% paid circulation guarantees, 100% reader interest. 

MOREREACH —505,750 avid Vermont consumers and visitors. 

MORĘ QUALITY- America’s premier regional magazine—winner of eighteen 
national magazine awards 1989-1991. 

MOREPOWERFUL — For 46 years the single top source of information about 

Yermont for consumers who drive Vermont’s economy. 


Tb see how we can help you with your marketing needs, please contact your local Vermont Life 
representative at the offlces listed below. 

Central and Northern Yermont: 

Southern Yermont: 

National Sales: 

Gerianne Smart 

Katherine Myers 

Tom Birney 

PO Box 43, Rte. 7 at Horsford Gardens 

PO Box 523 

PO Box 97 

Charlotte, VT 05445-0043 

Williamstown, MA 01267 

Jay,NY 12941 

Tel. 802-425-2283 

Tel. 413-458-5561 

Tel. 518-946-2191, Fax 518-946-7461 


Space reserrations 
auailable through 
Sept. 15th for the 
Winter Issue, on 
saleNou. 15th. 
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Green Mountain 



Art & Collectibles. 


Mapie Leaf Christmas Ornaments of copper and 

brass. Brilliant reds, oranges, gold. No two alike. 
Handcrafted in Vermont by national award- 
winning sculptor, Jack Chase. Color brochure. 
Birch Pond Sculpture, PO Box 23-V, Jericho 
Center, VT 03465. 

Luminosity Studios. Established 1975. Museum 
quality custom stained glass creations. Arroyo 
Craftsman Lighting. Vermont’s finest art glass 
display gallery. In the Old Church, Route 100, 
Waitsifield Village. (802) 496-2231. 

Limited Edition Fine Art Prints. Fine art prints 
from New England photography of Christopher 
Belnap. Send for fuli color catalog: The Belnap 
Gallery, Woodchuck Hill, PO. Box 232, Arling- 
ton, VT 05250. 


Books. 


How To Cook A Deer And Other Critters. 

Ali new gamę and fish cookbook for men. Tips 
on winę, spices, equipment; how to be camp cook; 
humor, advice & great recipes. Send check or 
money order for $16.95 (includes postage) to Crit¬ 
ters, Dept. G, Box 2849, Evergreen, CO 80439. 

Do morę business in Vermont. The Vermont 

Buyers & Sellers Directory is your guide to States 
1,200 largest employers. Price: $38 plus $5 S/H. 
Putney Press, PO Box 935VL, Brattleboro, VT 
05302. (802) 257-7505. Free Brochure. 


-BREEZE MOUNTAIN TRIVETS- 

Unique metal designs that 
^bring out the artist in every 
kitchen. Handmade in the 
f hills of Southern Vermont. 

'all or write for free brochure: 

r Breeze Mountain Studios 
RR 1 Box 175, N.Pownal,VT 05260 (802)823-5356 
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AYNSLEY S 

discontinued 

COALPORT f 

V bonę 

MINTON 

|. gf china 

ROYAL 


DOULTON ({ C 

V VAN NESS 

ROYAL \NO 

CHINA 

WORCESTER ^ 

S COMPANY 

SPODE 

1124-VL Fairway Drive 

WEDGWOOD 

Waynesboro. Virgmia 22980 

by appointment 

(703) 942-2827 


Home Building. 


Cape Cod & Colonial Era Replications. Histori- 

cally correct post and beam Bow Roofed or 
Gabled Quarter to Fuli Capes, Saltboxes, Gam- 
brels, Georgians, Greek Revivals, Federals, other. 
Custom built with period detail on your site. 
Information $6. Doddridge Construction, Cape 
Cod, MA. (508) 255-7357. 


Lodging. 


Greenhurst Inn—Quintessential Victoriana. 

RD2 Box 60, Bethel, VT 05032. (802) 234-5629. 


Lucy Doane’s Color-Or-Not Book. The history 

and beauty of Vermont for adults and children 
alike. Endorsed by Vermont Bicentennial Com- 
mission. $5.00 ppd from Bennington Arts Coun- 
cil, 101 Silver Street, Bennington, VT 05201. 

Calais, Vermont: The Founding of the Town. 

52-page book; original illustrations. $8.00 
postpaid from: Research Plus, 94 South Drive, 
Bridgewater, MA 02324. 


Black Lantern Inn. Outstanding Dining featured 

in Bon Appetit, suites with fireplaces. Great hiking 
and biking. Near Jay Peak, Montgomery, Ver- 
mont. (802) 326-4507, 1-800-255-8661. 

O Tannenbaum—Cut your very own Vermont 

Christmas Tree. Enjoy one night’s fine accom- 
modations, fuli Victorian breakfast, and a Balsam 
Fir of your choice wrapped for travel. From $85 
d/o. Golden Mapie, the 1865 Country Inn. 
Wolcott Yillage, VT. (802) 888-6614. 


Family History. 


Give The Gift That Lasts For Generations. Cul- 
tural anthropologist will yideotape or write your 
story. Contact Writes of Passage. (518) 756-3520. 


Gifts & Mail Order. 


Country Home Bakery. Cookies, candies, breads 

and muffins—a great gourmet gift. Send $1 for 
brochure (applied toward order) to Susan Dahlen, 
Route 2 Box 687, Many, LA 71449. 


Real Estate. 


Land For Sale. One acre, village of Dorset, VT. 

(516) 751-2243. 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and 
buyers of Vermont real estate. $39/year. 
Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 

VPOR, Dept. G 
PO. Box 1110 
Montpelier, VT 05601 



Follow Your Dream—Own A Vermont B&B! 

Regal Victorian awaits in Southern Vermont 
tourist yillage. Established. Profitable. $175,000. 
Video available. (802) 463-9023. 

Tali Oaks Farm—Southern Vermont. Formerly 

used for Holstein Breeding, suitable for horses. 
70 acres of beautiful meadow and pasture with 
meandering brook. Four barns, two silos, sawdust 
and feed mixing sheds. Prime condition, no farm 
house, but excellent building site with beautiful 
yistas. Other properties ayailable. $350,000. 
(802) 257-7076 (7 days). 

Moving to Vermont? Early retirement? Cali to 

discuss current business opportunities. Ron 
Zschaler, Broker, Sugarbush Inyestment Prop¬ 
erties. 800-521-4550. 

Unusual Vermont Properties. Land, farms, 

estates, inns, motels, businesses. Specialists in 
bank owned properties. Cali for free list. D.R. 
Symmes & Associates. (802) 295-9400. 

Hidden Lakę on 150 acres with seven cahins, 

lodge, dining hall, tennis/basketball courts, water- 
fall and panorama. WINDWARD (802) 869-3131. 

1849 Brick Cape with stunning wing, separate 

shop/studio, orchard and streams. $119,000. 
WINDWARD (802) 869-3131. 


Renta Is. 


Burkę Mountain Area Farm and guest houses 

for weekend or longer term. Cali: Allan Hobson 
(617) 734-9645. 

Vermont Yacations. Fully furnished rental condos 

at Sugarbush and Burkę Mt. resorts. Cali owner 
800-521-4550. 

Luxurious mountain contemporary, ultimate 
privacy, knockout views. 4-month ski season 
$9,600 plus Utilities. (516) 757-0343. 


Sewices. 


Northern Vermont Llama Co. Llamas for Sale. 

Llama Treks. Cali for brochure. (802) 644-2257. 


Specialty Foods. 


Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup—Fancy or Grade A 

Medium. Quart $11.25, 1/2 galion $18.45, case 
of 12 quarts $97.20, postpaid-48 States. Brown 
Family Farm, PO. Box 13, Waterville, VT 05492. 
(802) 644-2464 after 6 pm. 

Pure Vermont Mapie Syrup, Vermont Seal of 

Quality, Certified Organie. Direct from our 
Greensboro, VT sugarhouse. All sizes from pints 
($6.00) to gallons ($30.00). Shipped anywhere 
UPS. Arctic Acres, 1-800-554-5410. 
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Picture Postscript 



Vermont's resurgent moose have become newsmakers. There are now so many moose in Vermont — perhaps as many 
as 1,300, according to stałe officials — that some have become regarded as nuisances. Moose road kills hit an all-time 
high when 78 were killed accidentally by cars last year. Even so, a moose-hunting bill that would have allowed about 
35 to be killed each year failed to pass the Vermont Legislature after House Speaker Ralph Wright said there was 
about as much sport in a moose hunt as "shooting a parked car." The stałe Moose Management Project 
will try again next year with a view to holding a limited hunt in the fali of 1993. 
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Cut Your Interest Rates 


11 . 75 % 


APR 


Tired of paying 18%, 19%, 20% 
or morę on your credit card 
balances?? Transfer your 
current credit card balances 
to a Vermont National Bank 
MasterCard®, Visa® or Visa Gold® 
and we'll cut your Annual 
Percentage Ratę to just 11.75% apr 
on that transferred balance! 

A great way to consolidate your 
debt at a savings up to 44%! 


VISA 


Member FDIC 


VERMONT NATIONAL BANK 
Quality People - Quality Seruice 


To apply for a new Vermont 
National Bank credit card 
simply complete the post- 
age paid application or 
stop by any office of 
Vermont National Bank. 
To make it even easier for 
you we'll be happy to take your 
application by phone. 
Cali toll-free: 1-800-752-0927. 
Mon.-Fri. 8:00 am - 5:00 pm. 


Equal Housing Lender 


* New Purchases will be assessed at a ratę of 15.9%. * Offer applies to any non-Vermont National Bank credit card. * Annual membership fee: Classic $15.00, Gold $40.00. 





























A HEAVY DUTY HlKER WlTHOUT THE 


WEIGHT, THE MERRELL CANYON WTC 


Has The unmatched look and feel 


OF LEATHER--AND MORĘ. 


FEATURING MERRELLS EXCLUSIVE 


WEATHER TIGHT CONSTRUCTION ™ 


CANYON WTC'S PRIME WATERSHED™ 


LEATHER AND WATERPROOF 


COMPONENTS STAND UP TO 


THE WORST OF THE WET. ON 


ROUGH TERRAIN, MERRELL S PATENTED AIR 


CUSHION rM MIDSOLF ABSORBS SHOCK AND 


GUARANTEES SURE-FOOTED STABILITY. 


ayailable in men s and women s Sizes. 


THE CANYON WTC IS TYPICALLY MERRELL 


WITH AN INSTANT. OUT-OF-THE-BOX FIT 


AND PERFORMANCE 


y 


ll THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


I-8OO-86-WE-FIT (1800 869 3348) 

Cali for morę Information and a list of Merrell 
dealers in your area. 


Vermont 05406 


Mer roli Weather Tiyht Construction 1M , WTC ,M , Watershed 
and Air Cnshion IM aro IratJemarks of Karhu, USA. 











